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THE  REPETEND. 

BY  WALTER  R.  EGBERT. 

IN  the  process  of  division,  the  quotient  sometimes  reminds  us  of 
Tennyson's  "Brook," — it  goes  on  forever, — the  perpetual  motion 
of  numbers.  Our  first  impulse  is  to  blame  the  divisor,  and  often  the 
fault  lies  there ;  but  it  is  possible,  with  a  different  dividend,  for  that 
same  divisor  to  furnish  a  perfect,  finished  quotient. 

Custom  seems  to  sanction  the  continuance  of  the  operation  of 
division  as  far  as  the  third  decimal  place.  In  long  continuous  and 
successive  operations  of  multiplication  and  division,  this  lopping  of 
the  quotient  may  seriously  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  final  result. 
Whenever  possible,  it  is  best  to  defer  the  division  until  the  final  oper- 
ation. 

In  the  case  of  dollars  and  cents,  the  third  decimal  place  is  suf- 
ficiently accurate  for  all  practical  purposes,  yet  in  such  operations 
as  are  involved  in  partial  payments  and  compound  interest,  the  final 
result  is  considerably  affected  by  retaining  or  rejecting  all  decimal 
figures  beyond  the  third  place. 

In  denominate  numbers,  the  third  decimal  place — or  the  fourth 
or  even  the  fifth, — should  be  carefully  considered  with  reference  to 
the  name  it  bears.  A  difference  of  half  a  thousandth  of  a  mile  is  a 
difference  of  nearly  one  yard ;  while  a  difference  of  half  a  thou- 
sandth of  a  square  mile  would  be  about  equivalent  to  a  square  lot 
116  feet  on  a  side, — a  piece  of  ground  sufiicient  for  raising  175 
bushels  of  potatoes.  Who  could  tell  the  value  of  such  a  lot  if  situ- 
ated along  Broadway  ?  Portia's  "twentieth  part  of  one  poor  scruple" 
seems  very  attenuated,  like  the  ghost  of  departed  quantity,  yet  in  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  is  a  weighing  apparatus  so  delicately  and  accu- 
rately adjusted  that  the  weight  of  the  lead  recording  your  name  on 
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a  visiting  card  can  be  told.  In  chemical  and  physical  experimenta- 
tion, the  attenuated  thousandth  part  may  defeat  a  valuable  purpose, 
and  produce  results  far-reaching  and  sometimes  fatal  to  science. 

The  question  of  the  stopping-place  in  very  accurate  and  impor- 
tant calculations  becomes  a  question  of  no  little  moment.  In  a  scale 
of  sizes,  let  a  coconut  represent  the  first,  or  tenths  decimal  unit. 
Then  would  an  English  walnut  represent  the  hundredths  unit,  a 
cherry  seed  the  thousandths  decimal  unit,  and  a  cabbage  seed  the 
next  down  the  line.  Yet  if  the  first  decimal  unit  were  a  globe  the 
size  of  the  sun,  the  earth  upon  w^hich  we  live  would  probably  take 
its  size  further  down  the  line  than  the  fourth.  Nothing  is  great  or 
small  save  by  comparison ;  so  the  practice  of  stopping  the  division 
at  the  third  decimal  point  ought  to  be  carefully  considered  as  to  the 
character  of  the  quotient. 

In  a  division  which  does  not  terminate,  the  result  can  be  brought 
as  near  as  desired  to  accuracy,  yet  it  can  not  be  brought  to  the  perfect 
finish.     Something  must  remain  incomplete,  hence  unsatisfactory. 

If,  as  a  matter  of  experiment,  the  division  be  continued  into  the 
realm  of  attenuated  decimal  values  and  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
quotient  figures  be  made,  almost  invariably  there  will  be  found  a 
succession  of  groups  of  the  same  figures  in  the  same  order.  The  dis- 
covery of  repetition  in  the  work  is  soon  discovered  when  the  divisor 
is  a  small  number.  With  large  numbers,  the  experimenter  will  rarely 
have  the  patience  to  work  on  until  the  quotient  figures  and  the  work 
are  duplicates  of  the  earlier  processes.  With  the  divisor  19.  the 
duplication  of  work  is  not  revealed  until  the  eighteenth  quotient 
decimal  figure  has  been  passed  :  while  with  the  divisor  seven,  the 
repetition  may  be  noticed  after  the  sixth  quotient  figure. 

Such  series  of  repeating  quotient  figures  are  called  rcpctciids 
or  circulates.  Repetends  are  the  result  of  division  when  the  divisors 
are  prime  numbers.  Some  composite  numbers  also  produce  repe- 
tends ;  but  these  re]>etends  will  be  identical  with  the  circulates  of  the 
prime  factor  found  in  the  divisor,  if  there  be  but  one  ])rimc  factor 
there.  With  a  divisor  14  and  a  dividend  i,  the  circulate  714285  is 
found.    This  is  the  circulate  of  five-sevenths. 

It  is  ])ossible  that  with  another  basis  of  notation,  fewer  unending 
divisions  could  be  found.  Our  decimal  system  of  notation  seems 
to  be  responsible  for  the  circulates.  A  duodecimal  basis  of  notation 
would  vield  more  satisfactory  results  in  the  operations  of  division  ; 
but  none  of  us  would  yield  our  decimal  system  of  notation  for  a 
ccjniplicated  system  which  would  require  constant  reductions  from 
one  denomination  to  another.     When   we  com])arc  our   system  of 
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writing  money — the  decimal  notation — with  the  Enghsh  system — 
not  decimal — ,  and  mentally  perform  those  constant  reductions  in  the 
English  currency,  we  appreciate  the  difference,  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  decimal  system.  Were  we  only  familiar  with  the 
metric  system  of  denominate  numbers,  we  should  deplore  our  duped 
condition  of  servitude  to  reductions  in  denominate  numbers.  But 
spare  us  the  transition  stage !  There  is  a  mental  repugnance  against 
the  supposed  possibilities  of  the  concomitant  "reductions"  necessary. 
The  anticipated  condition  seems  parallel  to  the  physical  discomfort 
of  breaking  in  new  shoes, — only  more  prolonged. 

The  repetend  is  neither  formidable  nor  mysterious.  Does  not 
our  antipathy  frequently  originate  in  our  real  lack  of  knowledge  of 
things?  The  very  dots  which  mark  the  innocent  repetend  seem 
like  sentinels  of  mathematical  woe ; — yet  the  device  is  excellent. 
There  is  no  other  possible  way  of  indicating  this  continuous  array 
of  numbers  save  by  some  device  or  system  of  marking.  The  ± 
does  too  much  indefinite  service  at  the  "tired"  part  of  the  quotient, 
and  the  "etc."  imparts  a  careless  mysteriousness  very  misleading  in 
the  field  of  repetends.  A  dot  over  the  first  and  another  dot  over  the 
last  of  the  figures  in  the  series  which  repeats,  is  an  excellent  device. 
A  single  dot  answers  if  but  one  figure  is  repeated. 

A  few  hours'  close  study  should  yield  a  good  return  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  repetend.  There  may  lie  in  the  circulate  possibilities  yet 
unheard  of  in  the  domain  of  numbers. 

If  I  be  divided  by  7,  it  will  soon  be  discovered  that  there  can 
be  but  six  possible  remainders, — i,  2,  3,  4,  5.  and  6, — consequently 
if  all  these  six  remainders  appear  before  the  original  dividend  again 
occurs  (regarding  the  first  dividend  as  a  remainder),  there  will  be 
a  series  of  numbers  repeating  in  the  quotient.  This  is  exactly  what 
happens  with  the  divisor  7. 

Again  with  the  divisor  17,  since  there  are  sixteen  numbers 
below  it,  there  are  sixteen  figures  in  the  repetend.  It  frequently 
happens — though  not  always — that  the  number  of  figures  in  the 
repetend  is  one  fewer  than  the  number  of  units  in  the  divisor.  In 
all  such  cases,  there  is  a  single  cycle  of  the  repetend. 

With  13  as  a  divisor,  using  all  the  possible  numbers  below  it  as 
dividends,  two  different  repetends  will  be  found,  each  cycle  con- 
sisting of  six  figures.  The  two  cycles  conjointly  contain  one  fewer 
figure  than  the  divisor  has  units.  Likewise  71  has  two  cycles  of  35 
figures  each. 

If  I  be  divided  by  19  until  the  remainder  i  appears  again  as  a 
dividend,  a  repetend  of  eighteen  figures  is  found.    This  furnishes  an 
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excellent  example  of  the  single  cycle.  A  very  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  the  quotient  figures  and  the  remainders  may  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  circular  arrangement  by  placing  the  divisor  at  the 
center  of  the  circle,  the  dividends  (or  remainders)  next,  and  the 
quotient  figures,  which  are  the  repetend,  farthest  out.  A  little  study 
of  the  attached  diagram,  or  cycle  for  19,  will  soon  reveal  the  advan- 
tage of  this  arrangement. 

Nineteen  is  not  contained  in  one,  so  there  can  be  no  "whole 
number"  in  the  quotient.    With  the  annexed  cypher,  19  is  not  con- 


tained, so  the  decimal  portion  begins  with  o;  and  ten,  placed  in  the 
next  sector,  is  treated  as  a  remainder.  With  an  annexed  cypher, 
(100)  as  a  dividend,  19  is  contained  5  times  with  a  remainder  of  5. 
The  quotient  is  placed  above  the  dividend  and  the  remainder  in  the 
next  sector  to  the  right.     The  work  advances  clockwise. 

The  first  decimal  figure  of  any  repetend  of  19  lies  just  outside 
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the  number  which  is  the  dividend,  and  in  the  same  sector.  Thus  the 
repetend  for  i%9  is  .736842105263157894. 

Some  pecuHarities  of  the  cyclic  arrangement  may  here  be  no- 
ticed. The  sum  of  any  two  opposite  repetend  figures  will  always  be 
9.  The  sum  of  any  two  opposite  remainders  will  always  be  equal  to 
the  divisor. 

When  in  the  process  of  division  a  remainder  one  unit  below  the 
divisor  is  found,  the  middle  point  of  the  division  has  been  struck, 
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and  the  completion  of  the  work  may  be  done  by  taking  complements 
of  9 — starting  with  the  first  quotient  figure^ — for  the  other  half  of 
the  repetend,  and  complements  of  the  divisor  for  the  opposite  re- 
mainders. The  cyclic  arrangement  relieves  the  divider  of  half  the 
work. 

When  two  dififerent  repetends  produced  by  the  same  divisor 
are  taken  conjointly  and  conform  to  all  the  essentials  of  the  single 
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cycle,  they  may  be  termed  complementary  cycles.  Thus  31  as  a 
divisor  produces  complementary  cycles  which  may  be  arranged  as 
in  the  diagram  on  the  preceding  page. 

Thfs  arrangement  of  the  complementary  cycles  gives  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  single  cycle.  A  ruler  edge  will  assist  to  find  the 
opposite  complementary  figures.  The  reading  of  the  complementary 
repetend  must  be  confined  to  that  semicircle  in  which  the  dividend  is 
found.  Thus  the  reading  for  -%i  is  .645161290322580.  Do  you 
appreciate  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  figures  as  a  whole  num- 
ber, here  are  all  the  possible  problems  in  division  with  a  divisor  of 
31?  Here  are  thirty  problems  in  division,  from  which  a  teacher 
can  test  thirty  problems  Of  bus}^  work, — both  as  to  quotient  figures 
and  remainders. 

The  divisor  79  gives  three  sets  of  complementary  circulates,  of 
thirteen  figures  each.  In  the  cyclic  arrangement,  each  repetend  will 
occupy  a  sector  of  sixty  degrees. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  divisor  will  produce  repetends  that 
of  themselves  conform  to  all  the  characteristics  of  the  single  cycle. 
Such  series  may  be  called  independent  cycles.  With  the  divisor  13, 
two  independent  circulates  are  found,  each  of  which  conforms  to  all 
the  conditions  of  the  single  cycle.  They  may  be  arranged  in  two 
different  circles.  These  two  circles  will  contain  all  the  possible  con- 
clusions of  all  .divisions  by  13,  which  do  not  "come  out  even."  The 
divisor  73  gives  nine  complete  independent  cycles  of  eight  figures  each. 
The  prime  numbers  in  their  order  as  divisors,  with  '  i  as  the 
dividend,  give  the  following  results : 

3,  produces  two  complementary  cycles  of  one  figure  each. 
7,  produces  one  cycle  of  six  figures. 

II,  produces  five  sets  of  complementary  cycles  of  two  figures  each. 

13,  produces  two  independent  cycles. 

17,  produces  one  cycle  of  sixteen  figures. 
•19,  produces  one  cycle  of  eighteen  figures. 

23,  produces  one  cycle  of  twenty-two  figures. 

29.  produces  one  cycle  of  twenty-eight  figures. 

31,  produces  two  complementary  cycles  of  fifteen  figures  each. 

37,  produces  six  sets  of  complementary  cycles  of  three  figures  each. 

41,  produces  four  sets  of  complementary  cycles  of  five  figures. 

43,  produces  two  complementary  cycles  of  twenty-one  figures. 

47,  produces  one  cycle  of  forty-six  figures. 

53,  produces  two  sets  of  complementary  cycles  of  thirteen  figures. 

59,  produces  one  cycle  of  fifty-eight  figures. 

61,  produces  one  cycle  of  sixty  figures. 
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67,  produces  two  complementary  cycles  of  thirty-three  figures. 

71,  produces  two  complementary  cycles  of  thirty-five  figures. 

73,  produces  nine  independent  cycles  of  eight  figures  each. 

83,  produces  two  complementary  cycles  of  forty-one  figures  each. 

89,  produces  two  complementary  cycles  of  forty-four  figures. 
107,  produces  two  complementary  cycles  of  fifty-three  figures. 
113,  produces  one  cycle  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  figures. 

If  in  arranging  the  remainders  within  the  circle,  the  circum- 
ference be  divided  into  equal  arcs,  and  lines  be  drawn  from  the 
middle  points  of  these  arcs  starting  with  i  and  drawing  right  on  in 
the  consecutive  order,  a  beautiful  design  of  parallel  chords  will  ap- 
pear. There  will  be  tw^o  exceptions  to  the  parallel  arrangement,  and 
these  two  chords  will  intersect  at  the  center  of  the  circle,  and  of 
course  be  equal.  The  parallel  chords  will  also  be  equal.'  The  long- 
sought-for  method  of  trisecting  an  arc  may  lie  in  this  field. 

In  working  with  repetends,  two  operations  are  found.  The 
division  which  produces  the  repetend  may  be  called  reduction  de- 
scending, and  the  operation  which  brings  the  repetend  back  to  its 
original  dividend  and  divisor  may  be  called  reduction  ascending. 
The  process  of  bringing  back  the  countless  smaller  and  smaller  val- 
ues to  an  expression  of  the  highest  numerical  value,  is  not  easy ;  and 
because  not  always  understood,  it  elicits  the  student  coinage  "horrid" 
and  "dreadful."  The  rule  of  giving  the  repetend  a  denominator  of 
nines,  should  be  understood  before  it  is  allowed  to  be  used.  A  simple 
device  in  subtraction  clears  the  repetend  of  its  comet-like  tail ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  compensates  for  that  by  giving  the  denominator 
of  9's.  The  process  will  be  explained  under  the  caption,  "Teaching 
the  Repetend." 

TEACHING  THE  REPETEND. 

The  class  in  recitation  may  be  divided  into  six  sections,  and 
work  in  division  assigned  as  follows : 

First  section,  reduce  one-seventh  to  a  decimal. 
Second  section,  reduce  two-sevenths  to  a  decimal. 
Third  section,  reduce  three-sevenths  to  a  decimal. 
Fourth  section,  reduce  four-sevenths  to  a  decimal. 
Fifth  section,  reduce  five-sevenths  to  a  decimal. 
Sixth  section,  reduce  six-sevenths  to  a  decimal. 

Soon  some  alert  pupil  will  report,  "It  goes  back  to  the  same 
thing  all  the  time."  The  sections  report  in  order  while  the  teacher 
writes  the  results  on  the  w^all-slate. 
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First  section,  ^=  .14285714285714 
Second  section,  %=  .285714285714 
Third  section,  %=  .4285714 
Fourth   section,   %=  .57142857142857 
Fifth  section,  %^  .714285714285 
Sixth  section,  %=  .8571428 
These  results  should  be  carefully  inspected  and  compared.    De- 
velop the  point  that  in  each  quotient  six  figures  repeat.    Erase  from 
each  quotient  all  beyond  the  sixth  figure  and  place  the  dots  over  the 
first  and  the  last  of  each  quotient.     Explain  their  use.     Note  that 
these  six  figures  are  always  in  each  repetend,  and  always  in  the 
same  order. 

These  results  may  be  concisely  tabulated  by  means  of  a  circle. 
Each  pupil  draws  a  circle  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  Divide 
the  circumference  into  six  parts,  using  the  radius  as  a  measure.  Join 
each  point  of  division  with  its  opposite  point.     Let  an  inner  circle 

be  drawn.  Let  7  be  placed  at  the 
center  and  i  in  the  sector  just 
above  the  7.  Mental  division  is 
now  in  order.  Since  7  is  not  con- 
tained in  one,  we  proceed  into  dec- 
imals. 7  in  10,  I  and  three  re- 
maining. Place  the  quotient  i  in 
the  outer  space  above  the  one, 
and  the  3  in  the  adjoining  sector. 
7  in  30,  4  and  2  remaining.  Place 
the  quotient  figure  in  the  outer 
space  above  its  dividend  3,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  next  sector. 
Continue  the  division  and  record  until  the  cycle  is  finished. 
The  definition  of  repetend  may  now  be  called  for.  Each  pupil 
finds  his  particular  problem  in  the  diagram.  Pupils  discover  a  kind 
of  division  table.  Each  pupil  reads  from  the  "wheel," — the  reading 
being  always  clockwise.  Thus  %=. 857142.  Pupils  will  appre- 
ciate the  economy.    Here  are  six  problems  in  one. 

In  the  assignment  of  work  for  the  next  lesson,  ask  each  pupil 
to  prepare  a  "wheel"  of  repetends,  using  prime  numbers  not  higher 
than  23  as  the  divisors.  Not  all  the  numbers  within  this  range  will 
produce  a  single  cycle.  This  discovery  may  annoy  some  pupils, 
but  the  teacher  assists  to  make  the  "wheel"  in  this  case. 

The  reduction  to  the  dividend  and  divisor  which  produced  a 
given  repetend  is  as  follows: 
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?=  .428571 
1000 , 000  X  ?  =  428571 . 428571 
1X?=      .428571 

999, 999  X?  =428571. 

^  428571  47619   15873   429  39  3 
■  ~  999999  ~  111111  ~  37037  ~  1001 "  91  ~  7 . 

f=.  428571. 

In  this  process  of  reduction,  multiply  the  given  decimal  repetend 
by  such  multiple  of  ten  as  will  cast  the  entire  repetend  to  the  left 
of  the  decimal  point.  Then  subtract  once  the  repetend,  and  the  at- 
tenuated decimal  parts  will  disappear,  leaving  an  entire  quantity 
which  is  one  unit  below  the  multiple  times  the  number.  Hence  the 
denominator  of  nines. 

It  seems  improper  to  take  several  numbers  at  random,  mark 
them  as  a  repetend,  and  ask  for  the  corresponding  fraction.  It 
seems  like  inverting  the  process  of  creation.  Let  the  teacher  who 
thinks  otherwise  find  the  fraction  which  would  give  .999. 

Not  a  little  educational  value  attaches  to  work  with  the  rep- 
etend. With  what  persistence  men  seek  the  North  Pole !  —  an 
impulse  which  urges  them  to  know  the  unknown,  the  ultimate.  To 
what  extent  is  education  responsible  for  this  continuity  of  per- 
sistence? He  who  has  been  taught  to  terminate  all  division  at  the 
third  decimal  point  could  never  be  a  man  of  great  research.  He 
would  want  to  stop  at  the  third  cache  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
Baffin's  Bay.  The  dogged  quality  of  sticking  to  a  thing  is  valuable, 
and  everything  in  the  course  of  education  that  develops  this  quality 
should  be  utilized.  A  degree  of  satisfaction  always  attaches  to  a 
finished  thing,  though  it  be  a  jack-o-lantern. 

The  discovery  of  a  repetend  satisfies ;  for,  though  not  per- 
fectly finished,  it  is  possible  to  see  down  the  line  of  infinitesimal 
values  into  the  realm  of  non-assignable  values.  We  appreciate  the 
end.  The  otherwise  inconclusive  becomes  satisfactory ;  and  we 
place  the  repetend  dots  over  the  discovered  repetition  of  figures 
and,  in  imagination,  see  them  dance  off  down  into  the  infinite  space 
of  incalculable  small  values.  A  result  to  the  third  decimal  place  -h, 
draws  the  curtain  before  the  last  act  is  over. 

The  cycles  which  we  discover  in  mathematics  seem  to  be  the 
numerical  counterparts  of  the  cycles  in  nature.  The  life  story  of  the 
moth  furnishes  a  physical  cycle  in  the  insect  world  ;  while  a  grain 
of  corn  discloses  a  valuable  repetend  whose  scale  of  values  is  per- 
manent. 
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AS  SHOWN  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HIS  RELIGIOUS  RITES 

AND  CUSTOMS.i 

by  hartley  b.  alexander, 
[conclusion.] 

6.  It  is  not  until  symbolization  has  proceeded  so  far  that  the 
distinction  of  seen  and  unseen  world  is  clearly  realized,  until  there  is 
felt  to  be  a  gap  between  the  passive  tangible  and  the  active  intangible 
nature  of  things,  that  we  can  accurately  speak  of  "communion"  with 
u  lordlier  world.  To  be  sure,  in  the  earlier  stage  there  are  all  the 
germs  of  religious  communion.  There  are  cherishings,  offerings, 
propitiations,  pleas  addressed  to  objects  vaguely  felt  to  be  potent 
in  man's  destinies,  the  beginnings  of  sacrifice,  penance  and  prayer ; 
but  as  yet  there  is  no  science  of  intercourse  with  a  higher  reality, 
for  as  yet  the  severance  of  this  from  the  world  of  every-day  contacts 
is  not  felt.  Life  is  still  on  a  sensuous  basis,  and  the  ideal  world 
which  makes  religion  possible  is  in  process  of  creation. 

Most  of  the  Indian  peoples  had  already  reached  the  higher 
stage  when  the  white  man  came.  However  grotesquely  blazoned 
by  the  imagination,  they  had  nevertheless  learned  to  conceive  of  a 
divine  world  interlocking  with  and  dominating  the  human.  But 
with  few  or  none  of  them  was  the  idealism  thorough  enough  to 
make  the  distinction  of  worlds  systematic ;  in  whole  areas  of  experi- 
ence the  primitive,  instinctive  animism  prevailed.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  find  everywhere  in  Indian  rite  the  dominance  of  magic.  For 
magic  is  not  a  form  of  communion,  in  strict  sense,  but  of  com- 
pulsion, and  it  tends  to  maintain  itself  in  connection  with  the  less 
personal,  the  more  naive,  notions  of  nature  powers ;  it  is  directed  to 
the  control  not  of  deities,  endowed  with  independent  wills,  but  of 

*  This  paper  is  an  expansion  of  the  article  "Communion   with   Deity- 
American,"  written  for  Hastings'  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics. 
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those  irresponsible  nature  forces  which,  if  they  are  personified  at 
all,  are  regarded  as  mere  genii,  slaves  of  the  lamp  or  of  the  seal, 
and  are  counted  in  groups  and  kinds  rather  than  as  individuals. 
Magic  is  essentially  a  vast  extension  of  the  principle  of  identity ; 
its  universal  formula  is  similia  similibus,  "like  affects  like."  The 
Indian  warrior  who  adorned  his  body  with  painted  charms  believed 
that  he  was  thereby  compelling  to  his  aid  the  powers  of  nature  so 
symbolized ;  the  dance  in  which  he  fore-represented  the  fall  of  his 
enemy  laid  a  kind  of  obligation  upon  his  gods  to  fulfil  its  promise ; 
the  song  in  which  he  called  down  maledictions,  robbed  his  foe  of 


ZUNi    SUN    SHKIiNE. 

Illustrating  personified  conception  of  nature  power.     (From  23d  RBEW. 
M.  C.  Stevenson.) 


strength  by  its  very  naming  of  weakness.  The  Huancas  made  tam- 
bours of  the  skins  of  slain  foes,  the  beating  of  which  was  to  put 
their  enemies  to  flight ;  the  Indians  of  Cuzco  lighted  fires  on  clear 
nights  in  the  belief  that  the  smoke  might  act  as  clouds  to  prevent 
frost ;  the  Sioux  medicine-man  made  an  image  of  the  animal  or 
other  object  which  he  regarded  as  the  cause  of  disease  and  then 
burned  it,  thus  symbolically  curing  his  patient ;  and  certain  tribes 
of  the  Northwest  are  said  to  have  made  images  of  the  children  they 
wished  to  have,  believing  that  the  fondling  of  these  images  would 
encourage  the  coming  of  real  children.  Perhaps  the  clearest  illus- 
tration of  the  primitive  inability  to  separate  the  destinies  of  like 
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things  is  to  be  found  in  the  mandate  of  a  prophet  to  the  Ojibwas: 
"The  fire  must  never  be  suffered  to  go  out  in  your  lodge.  Summer 
and  winter,  day  and  night,  in  the  storm  or  when  it  is  calm,  you  must 
remember  that  the  life  in  your  body  and  the  fire  in  your  lodge  are 
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the  same  and  of  the  same  date.     If  you  suffer  your  fire  to  be  ex- 
tinguished, at  that  moment  your  life  will  be  at  its  end."^° 

Thus  the  symbol  seemed  to  give  man  control  over  potencies 
other  than  his  own,  and  so  released  him  from  his  primitive  servitude 
to  helpless  fear;  he  had  but  to  find  out  the  secret  signs  of  nature 

"  14th  RBEW,  II,  678. 
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to  command  her  inmost  forces.  But  all  this  is  magic;  it  is  not 
worship.  Communion  with  gods — prayer  and  its  response,  sacrifice 
and  its  rewards,  participation  in  divine  knowledge,  sacramental  bless- 
ings— is  very  different  from  compulsion  of  nature-powers  by  the 
magic  of  mimicry. 

And  yet  the  ritual  of  worship  plainly  springs  from  the  ritual 
of  magic.  Magic,  as  we  have  said,  tends  to  cling  to  the  lower  and 
less  clearly  personified  conceptions  of  supernature ;  but  just  as  an- 
imistic elements  persist  into  mythic  thinking,  so  do  the  principles 
of  magic  persist  in  higher  rites.  Probably  the  only  sure  criterion 
of  the  transition  from  magic  to  worship,  from  compulsion  to  com- 
munion, is  degree  of  personification :  where  man  conceives  a  power 
as  a  person,  capable  of  exercising  intelligent  will  (as  the  Iroquoian 
ongwe,  "man-being"),  he  unconsciously  comes  to  take  toward  it 
the  mental  attitude  which  marks  his  intercourse  with  his  own  kind, 
the  attitude  of  question  and  answer,  gift  and  reward,  service  and 
mastership. 

That  the  magic  of  resemblances  permeates  primitive  theories 
of  worship  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  wide  use  of  mummery  in 
feasts  of  the  gods.  This  was  especially  characteristic  of  ancient 
Mexico,  where  worshipers  and  victims  were  often  invested  with  the 
symbols  of  the  divinity,  as  if  thereby  to  partake  of  the  divine  nature. 
In  the  Hopi  dances  the  katcinas  are  similarly  represented  by  the  dan- 
cers. The  Aztecs,  in  their  mountain  worship,  made  edible  images 
of  these  deities,  which,  after  being  worshiped,  were  eaten  as  a  kind 
of  sacrament.  Votive  offerings,  too,  were  often  in  the  likeness  of 
the  deity:  the  Mantas,  says  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,^^  worshiped  a 
huge  emerald  to  which  emeralds  were  the  acceptable  offering ;  in 
the  Aztec  worship  of  the  rain  godling  pop-corn  was  scattered  about 
to  symbolize  hail.  The  tears  of  the  victims  offered  to  the  rain-gods 
were  in  Mexico,  as  with  the  Khonds  of  India,  regarded  as  omens 
of  the  next  season's  rainfall. 

7.  But  the  general  blending  of  mimetic  magic  and  higher  ritual 
elements  appears  most  clearly  in  the  great  Indian  festivals.  It  will 
suffice  to  describe  one,  the  Peruvian  Citu,  as  given  by  Garcilasso,^- 
a  festival  which  offers  many  striking  analogies  to  certain  Greek  and 
Roman  feasts.  The  Citit  followed  the  autumn  equinox,  and  "it  was 
to  all  a  time  of  great  rejoicing,  for  they  solemnized  it  when  they 
would  drive  from  the  city  and  its  neighborhood  all  the  ills,  the 
hardships,  and  the  weaknesses  that  afflict  mankind."     The  festival 

"  Op.  cit.,  IX,  viii. 
''Ibid.,  VII,  vi,  vii. 
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was  introduced  by  a  day  of  fasting.  The  night  following  was  spent 
in  making  a  kind  of  bread  called  cancii,  which  was  only  partially 
cooked.  There  were  two  sorts  of  this  bread,  prepared  separately, 
for  in  the  one  was  mixed  blood  drawn  from  the  nostrils  and  between 
the  eyebrows  ("which  is  their  ordinary  bleeding  in  case  of  illness") 
of  children  of  five  and  ten  years.  Then  the  celebrants  bathed  the 
bodv,-  after  which,  with  a  piece  of  the  bread  made  with  blood,  they 
rubbed  the  various  parts — head,  face,  stomach,  shoulders,  arms,  legs 
— in  order  to  cleanse  themselves,  for  "they  imagine  that  thus  they 
banish  from  their  bodies  all  sorts  of  disease  and  weakness."  This 
ceremony  occurred  at  the  home  of  the  eldest  near  relative,  and  when 
it  was  finished  he  took  a  portion  of  the  dough,  rubbed  the  door  of 
the  house  with  it,  and  left  it  attached  to  the  linteP"  as  a  sign  of  the 
purification.  The  high  priest  performed  the  same  ceremony  in  the 
temple  of  the  sun.  and  it  was  performed  at  other  shrines,  particularly 
that  marking  the  first  stopping-place  of  Manco  Capac  on  his  com- 
ing to  Cuzco.  At  the  palace  the  eldest  of  the  uncles  of  the  Inca 
officiated. 

At  sunrise  the  sun  god  was  adored  and  besought  to  banish  all 
ills,  "interior  and  exterior,"  and  the  fast  was  broken  with  the  bread 
not  mixed  with  blood.  After  this,  says  Garcilasso,  there  came  from 
the  fortress  an  Inca  of  royal  blood.  "He  is  richly  clad,  as  a  mes- 
senger from  the  sun.  His  robe  is  drawn  up  about  his  body,  and  he 
bears  a  lance  adorned  with  a  fringe  of  vari-colored  plumes,  ex- 
tending from  butt  to  head,  and  with  quantities  of  gold  rings — like 
the  lance  which  is  borne  as  a  standard  in  war.  This  runner  issues 
from  the  fortress  arid  not  from  the  temple  of  the  sun,  because 
he  is  regarded  as  a  messenger  of  war,  and  in  the  temple  only  the 
afifairs  of  peace  may  be  treated.  He  proceeds,  flourishing  his  lance, 
to  the  center  of  the  principal  plaza  of  the  city.  There  he  is  joined 
by  four  other  Incas  bearing  similar  lances  and  with  their  robes 
drawn  up,  as  is  the  custom  of  those  who  run  upon  afifairs  of  im- 
portance. The  courier  touches  with  his  lance  the  lances  of  these 
four,  to  whom  he  sa}s  that  the  sun  commands  them  as  his  agents 
and  messengers  to  chase  from  the  city  and  the  country  round  about 
all  the  evils  and  maladies  that  they  find.  Then  the  four  set  forth  by 
the  four  great  roads  which  terminate  at  the  city  and  which  they 
regard  as  leading  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  All  the  in- 
habitants, men  and  women,  young  and  old,  seeing  them  pass,  put 

"  At  their  .sprinf>-fcstival  in  honor  of  the  maize  goddess,  Cinteotl,  the  Az- 
tecs fastened  gladiohis  at  the  doors  of  their  houses  and  sprinkled  them  with 
blood  drawn  from  their  legs  and  ears. 
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themselves  at  the  doors  of  their  houses,  and  acclaiming  and  applaud- 
ding  they  shake  their  garments  as  if  to  clear  them  of  dust,  and  with 
their  hands  rub  head  and  face,  arms  and  legs,  thinking  that  by  this 
means  they  chase  from  their  houses  the  ills,  so  that  the  messengers 
of  the  sun  may  banish  them  from  the  city."  The  lances  were  carried 
by  relays  several  leagues  from  the  city  and  there  planted  to  show  that 
the  ills  were  thereby  banished  beyond  these  limits. 

The  night  following  the  people  went  forth  publicly  carrying 
torches  made  of  plaited  straw  with  round  baskets-shaped  butts,  and 
with  these  they  traversed  all  the  streets  of  the  city  "chasing  forth 
with  flames  the  ills  of  the  night  as  with  their  lances  they  have  ex- 
terminated those  of  the  day."  They  threw  the  burning  torches  into 
the  river,  where  the  day  before  they  had  bathed,  that  the  current 
might  carry  down  to  the  sea  the  evils  they  had  rid  themselves  of, 
and  if  any  one  afterwards  discovered  the  extinguished  remnant  of 
one  of  these  torches  on  the  bank,  it  was  regarded  as  a  thing  to  be 
shunned,  contagious  of  ill.  The  next  day  was  a  day  of  song,  dancing, 
and  general  rejoicing,  with  great  sacrifice  of  llamas  to  the  sun  and 
a  feast  upon  the  roasted  flesh  of  the  sacrificed  animals,  in  which  all 
shared  who  had  taken  part  in  the  festival. 

The  magic  character  of  most  of  the  rites  in  the  Citu  (in  which, 
from  the  stress  laid  upon  family  origins,  we  my  suspect  some  ele- 
ment of  ancestor- worship  and  the  laying  of  ghosts)  is  sufficiently 
obvious :  first  the  individual  and  the  household,  and  then  the  city, 
the  greater  household,  were  symbolically  purged.  But  along  with 
this  magic  are  other  elements :  adoration  of  the  sun,  prayer,  sacri- 
fice, and  finally  a  holy  sacrament,— communion  with  deity  in  a 
proper  sense.  The  latter  elements  are  clearly  overshadowed  ;  they 
do  not  constitute  the  essential  part  of  the  ceremonies ;  they  are  mani- 
festly late  additions.  The  whole  festival  is  nearer  the  magical  than 
the  humanistic  conception  of  religion. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  great  part  of  Indian  religious  feasts. 
The  dances  of  the  North  American  Indians  are  almost  purely  mag- 
ical. The  buffalo  dance  of  the  Sioux,  designed  to  bring  the  game 
when  food  was  scarce,  imitated  the  habits  and  hunting  of  that 
animal ;  and  in  some  tribes  when  the  men  were  off  hunting  the 
women  performed  dances  to  ensure  their  success.  The  famous 
Busk  (piiskita)  of  the  Creeks,  a  festival  of  the  harvest  home  some- 
times called  the  "green-corn  dance,"  presents  many  analogies  to  the 
Citu,  including  fasting,  purification,  and  the  symbolic  driving  forth 
of  ills.  The  elaborate  festivals,  or  "dances,"  of  the  Pueblo  Indians 
are  largely  symbolic  prayers  for  rain  in  their  arid  country.     And  it 
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should  be  noted  that  what  is  original!}^  mere  magic  compulsion  of 
nature  powers  may,  with  higher  conceptions,  be  regarded  as  a  prayer, 
acted  rather  than  said,  a  dramatic  representation  of  men's  needs 
addressed  to  the  givers  of  good. 

8.  As  the  scale  of  civilization  ascends,  magical  elements  .sink 
farther  and  farther  into  the  background.  Among  the  more  primitive 
Indians  mimetic  festivals,  including  "mysteries,"  or  dramatic  repres- 
entations of  myths,  as  well  as  dances,  are  the  most  conspicuous 
ceremonials.  Wi'th  the  more  settled  and  civilized  peoples  other 
elements — temple  service,  cult — come  to  the  fore,  and  almost  every 
type  of  ritualistic  celebration  and  every  conception  of  intercourse 
with  deity  is  developed. 

Of  the  various  types  of  ritual  observance  the  tribal  and  national 
festivals  probably  retain  most  pronouncedly  the  magical  element. 
They  are  directly  associated  with  the  social  welfare  of  the  celebrants 
and  serve  to  give  expression  to  the  ideal  of  solidarity  which  makes 
society  possible ;  in  this  sense  their  magic  is  real ;  it  has  a  psychical 
force  in  the  consciousness  of  the  participants,  reflecting  that  change 
of  mind  which  makes  possible  the  development  of  a  vast  commune 
like  the  empire  of  Peru  out  of  what  must  have  been  a  mere  anarchism 
analogous  to  that  of  the  savage  Amazonians.  This  social  signifi- 
cance of  the  feast  is  well  illustrated  in  the  character  of  the  five  prin- 
cipal feasts  of  the  Incas.  Of  these,  the  Citu  was  a  symbolic  purga- 
tion of  society,  probably  with  some  reminiscence  of  ancestor-wor- 
ship, analogous  to  the  Roman  Lemiiria  or  the  Greek  Anthesteria. 
Of  the  remaining  festivals,  the  chief  was  the  great  feast  of  the  sun 
at  the  summer  solstice,  at  which  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire marched  before  the  Inca  in  their  national  costumes,  bearing  gifts 
characteristic  of  the  products  of  their  provinces — clearly  a  symboli- 
zation  of  the  empire  of  the  national  deity.  Two  other  festivals 
were  connected  with  the  production  of  food :  these  were  the  feast  of 
the  young  vegetation  in  the  spring,  designed  to  avert  frosts  and 
other  blights,  and  the  harvest  home  in  the  fall,  which  was  a  minor 
and  chiefly  family  festival.  The  remaining  celebration  was  the 
occasion  of  the  initiation  of  young  men  to  warriors'  rank,  an  annual 
or  biennial  observance  the  connection  of  which  with  the  welfare  of 
the  State  is  obvious. 

These  feasts  may  be  taken  as  generally  typical  of  Indian  tribal 
celebrations.  Local  conditions  vary  the  period  of  celebration,  the 
number,  and  the  stress  on  this  element  or  that — as  the  stress  on 
rainmaking  comes  to  characterize  the  "dances"  of  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
or  as  the  populous  pantheons  of  Mexico  caused  a  great  increase  in 
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the  number  of  festivals.  But  the  social  significance  remains  through- 
out, developing  from  what  may  be  termed  the  summation  of  indi- 
vidual into  tribal  "medicine"  or  "orenda" — as  in  the  magic  dances 
by  which  game  is  allured — up  to  the  conception  of  a  sacramental 
banquet  of  the  worshipers  with  their  god.  This  sacramental  char- 
acter has  already  been  variously  illustrated,  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  instance  in  the  Aztec  worship  of  Omacatl,  god  of  banquets,  the 
fabrication  of  an  elongated  cake  which  is  termed  a  "bone  of  the  god" 
and  is  eaten  by  the  participants  in  his  festival.  The  eating  of  the 
body  of  the  god  recurs  in  several  cults  among  the  Aztecs,  with  whom 
ceremonial  cannibalism  was  customary ;  with  the  Incas,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  typical  sacrament  was  a  feast  shared  by  the  god  with 
his  worshipers,  or  with  such  of  then;!  as  were  deemed  related  to 
him,  for  in  the  great  feast  of  the  sun  only  the  "children  of  the  sun" 
were  allowed  to  partake  of  the  vase  of  liquor  from  which  their  god 
and  ancestor  had  first  been  invited  to  drink. 

9.  Rites  and  practices  of  an  ascetic  nature  are  numerous  and 
varied  throughout  the  Indian  world.  At  the  root  of  such  practices 
is  not  merely  the  desire  to  placate  evil  powers  by  self-inflicted 
punishments,  but  also  the  purely  social  desire  to  prove  publicly 
one's  endurance  and  valor.  The  horrible  tortures  inflicted  upon 
themselves  by  the  Mandans  in  the  so-called  "sun  dance"  and  simi- 
lar practices  of  other  Northern  tribes  (Father  de  Smet  states^*  that 
the  warriors  of  the  Arikaras  and  Gros  Ventres,  in  the  preparatory 
fast  previous  to  going  on  the  warpath,  "make  incisions  in  their 
bodies,  thrust  pieces  of  wood  into  their  flesh  beneath  the  shoulder 
blade,  tie  leather  straps  to  them,  and  let  themselves  be  hung  from 
a  post  fastened  horizontally  upon  the  edge  of  a  chasm  150  feet 
deep")  are  probably  as  much  due  to  a  desire  to  prove  worth  and 
endurance  as  to  propitiate  the  sun  or  the  Great  Spirit. 

Similarly,  the  fastings  which  introduce  so  many  Indian  festivals 
spring  from  a  variety  of  motives.  Among  the  hunting  tribes  with 
whom  involuntary  fasts  were  a  matter  of  common  chance,  to  fast 
frequently  in  times  of  plenty  was  a  part  of  the  normal  training  of  a 
brave.  The  training  began  early.  Dr.  Eastman,^^  describing  his 
early  childhood,  says:  "Sometimes  my  uncle  would  waken  me  very 
early  in  the  morning  and  challenge  me  to  fast  with  him  all  day. 
I  had  to  accept  the  challenge.  We  blackened  our  faces  with  char- 
coal, so  that  every  boy  in  the  village  would  know  that  I  was  fasting 

"  Life,  Letters  and  Travels,  New  York,  1905. 
^'^  Indian  Boyhood,  New  York,  1902. 
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for  the  day.     Then  the  Httle  tempters  would  make  my  life  a  misery 
until  the  merciful  sun  hid  behind  the  western  hills." 

But  there  was  also  a  far  deeper,  a  mystical  motive  which  made 
the  fast  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Indian's  life.  The  fast  endured  by 
the  young  Indian  seeking  the  revelation  of  his  tutelary  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Similar  fasts,  especially  by  medicine-men  and 
women,  seeking  revelation  in  dream  and  vision,  were  common. 
Copway  describes^*^  in  detail  the  visions  of  a  young  girl  of  his  tribe 
(the  Ojibwa)  during  a  protracted  period  of  fasting.  It  was  in  the 
summer  season  and  her  people  were  coasting  along  the  lakeside. 
The  girl  was  taken  with  a  mood  of  pensive  sadness  and  spent  much 
time  alone.  "One  evening  she  was  seen  standing  on  the  peak  of 
pictured  rocks ;  and  as  the  sun  was  passing  the  horizon,  and  the 
waves  dashed  furiously,  she  was  heard  to  sing  for  the  first  time. 
Her  long  black  hair  floated  upon  the  wind,  and  her  voice  was  heard 
above  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  and  the  noise  of  the  waters.  When 
night  came  she  could  not  be  seen.  She  had  fled  to  the  rocky  cave, 
from  whence  were  to  go  up  her  petitions,  to  the  gods."  She  was 
not  found  until  the  fourth  day,  and  during  all  that  time  she  had 
tasted  neither  food  nor  drink.  Her  friends  besought  her  to  return 
to  the  camp,  but  she  refused  to  do  so  until  the  gods  were  propitious 
to  her.  The  night  of  the  fifth  day  a  young  warrior  appeared  to  her 
in  a  vision :  "What  will  you  have,"  he  asked,  "the  furs  from  the 
woods — the  plumes  of  rare  birds — the  animals  of  the  forest — or  a 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  wild  flowers?"  She  answered:  "I 
want  a  knowledge  of  the  roots  that  I  may  relieve  the  nation's  suffer- 
ings and  prolong  the  lives  of  the  aged."  This  was  promised,  but 
she  was  not  yet  satisfied.  On  following  days  and  nights  other 
visions  came.  In  one  of  her  dreams  two  beings  conducted  her  to  the 
top  of  a  high  hill,  whence  she  could  see  the  clouds  and  lightning 
beneath.  Her  companions  said :  "That  which  is  before  you,  border- 
ing on  the  great  hill,  is  infancy.  It  is  pleasant  but  dangerous.  The 
rocks  present  the  perilous  times  of  life."  At  the  very  summit,  where 
all  the  world  was  spread  out  below,  as  far  as  the  western  sea,  one 
of  the  beings  touched  the  maiden's  hair,  and  half  of  it  turned  white. 
In  a  final  dream  she  was  asked  to  enter  a  canoe  on  the  lake,  and 
when  she  had  done  so,  one  of  her  visitors  sang: 

"I  walk  on  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
I  travel  o'er  hill  and  dale." 

"When  becalmed,"  said  they,  "sing  this,  and  you  will  hear  us  whis- 
per to  you."    The  next  day,  the  tenth  of  her  fasting,  she  permitted 

'"  Op.  cit. 
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herself  to  be  taken  to  the  camp.  "I  have  received  the  favor  of  the 
gods,"  she  said.  "I  have  traveled  the  journey  of  life  and  have  learned 
that  I  shall  not  die  until  my  hair  is  turned  white." 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  the  making:  of  a  mystical  philosophy 
in  this  vision  ;  and  in  a  number  of  cases  Indian  religious  sects  have 
originated   from  the   fasting-visions  of  their  prophets.     Character- 


DREAIM    JOURNEY   TO   THE   SPIRIT   WORLD.     PART   I. 

The  original  of  this  entire  series  was  painted  on  a  long  strip 
of  cloth  by  La-lu-wahk,  a  Pawnee,  in  1875.  It  belongs  to  the 
Loan  Exhibit  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society. 

istic  of  such  a  vision  is  a  journey  into  the  spirit-world,  whence  the 
prophet  returns  to  reveal  "the  Way"  to  his  fellows ;  and  in  all 
Indian  life  there  is  nothing  more  pathetic  and  beautiful  than  the 
naive  faith  in  these  revelations. 

Fasts  of  a  purely   ritualistic  character  naturally  pertain  to  a 
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more  conventionalized  stage  of  religion.    In  Peru  two  types  of  fasts 
were  observed,  one  perfectly  rigorous,  the  other  merely  involving 


■•r':^,3rv  (■  ■'■^^•*;-.rJ;aft^  . 


abstinence  from  meat  and  seasoned  food.     In   Mexico  also   fasts 
varied  in  their  severity.    In  both  countries  fasts  were  imposed  upon 
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the  priests  that  were  not  observed  b}'  the  commons.  The  Peruvian 
priests,  Garcilasso  states,  fasted  vicariously  for  the  people. 

Continence  was  enjoined  as  a  feature  of  all  important  fasts. 
The  notion  of  perpetual  celibacy  seems  to  have  occurred  only  in 
Peru,  where  a  certain  number  of  priestesses  were  chosen  to  be 
"A'irgins  of  the  Sun"  ;  they  were  really  regarded  as  the  Sun's  wives, 
(iarcilasso  states  that  there  was  a  law^  that  a  virgin  who  fell  should 
be  immured  alive,  though  there  was  no  recorded  instance  of  occa- 
sion for  the  infliction  of  this  penalty — which,  like  their  keeping  of 
the  perpetual  fire  in  the  temple  of  the  sun,  is  strikingly  reminiscent 
of  the  Roman  A>stals. 

Penance  for  sins  committed  and  confession  of  sins  with  a  view 
to  expiation  were  probably  far  more  common  than  our  records  show. 
Confession  and  penance  both  appear  in  some  North  American  re- 
ligions of  late  origin,  but  probably  from  the  influence  of  Catholic 
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teachings.  The  clear  case  of  native  practice  is  the  Aztec,  recorded 
by  Fray  Bernardino  de  Sahagun.  The  confession,  was  secret,  and 
the  priest  prescribed  penance  according  to  its  gravity.  But,  says  Fray 
Bernardino,^''  "they  say  that  the  Indians  awaited  old  age  before  con- 
fessing the  carnal  sins.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that,  although  they 
had  indeed  committed  errors  in  youth,  they  should  not  confess  them 
before  arriving  at  an  advanced  age,  in  order  not  to  find  themselves 
obliged  to  give  over  these  follies  till  the  senile  years!"  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  Sahagun's  own  account  of  the  eagerness  of  the 
Indians  to  confess  to  the  Spanish  fathers  rather  belies  this  cynicism. 
The  Mexicans  also  punished  severely  lapses  on  the  part  of  the 
servitors  of  the  gods.  At  the  festival  of  the  gods  of  rain  in  the 
sixth  (Mexican)  month  "they  chastized  terribly  on  the  waters  of  the 
lake  those  servants  of  the  idols  who  had  committed  any  fault  in  their 

"  Op.  cit.,  I,  xii. 
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service.  Indeed  they  were  maltreated  to  the  point  of  being  left 
for  dead  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  where  their  relatives  came  to 
bear  them  home  almost  without  life."^^ 

10.  Sacrificial  rites  have  already  received  mention  in  preceding 
paragraphs.  The  motives  underlying  them  are  probably  as  various 
as  the  forms  they  assume.  It  seems  hard  to  give  any  other  motive 
than  placation  for  the  casting  of  tobacco  or  valuables  into  the  waters 
of  a  river  before  shooting  the  rapids,  and  placation  is  certainly  the 
motive  which  prompts  offerings  to  smallpox.  But  it  seems  quite 
as  certain  that  another  motive  must  be  sought  for  the  great  body 
of  sacrifices  of  a  sacramental  nature,  and  it  would  seem  fairly  ob- 
vious that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  ancient  custom 
of  giving  food  oft'erings  to  the  dead.  The  lowest  nomads  practice 
this  custom  and  it  persists  far  into  civilization.  It  is  easy  to  see  how, 
the  idea  once  formed,  gods  come  to  share  with  ghosts  this  service, 
for  the  distinction  of  god  and  ghost  is  very  slow  in  forming.  Further- 
more, after  prowess  as  a  warrior,  the  greatest  social  virtue  of  the 
Indian  is  to  be  a  successful  hunter  and  feast  maker,  and  the  greatest 
honor  he  could  bestow  upon  his  gods  would  be  to  invite  their  par- 
ticipation in  his  feasts.  Doubtless,  too,  the  influence  of  totemism 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  evolution  of  sacramental  feasts : 
the  totem  is  at  once  a  god  and  an  ancestral  spirit,  forming  a  natural 
link  between  the  feared  ghost  of  a  kinsman  and  a  true  nature  deity. 
Yet  another  and  worthier  motive  is  to  be  found  in  that  complex 
state  of  mind  which  underlies  man's  desire  to  prove  himself  fit  for 
the  god's  service — fit  in  his  power  of  self -deprivation  and  again  in 
the  completeness  of  his  trust  in  his  god.  Such  a  motive  appears  very 
clearly  in  Dr.  Eastman's  account^^  of  his  first  childish  offering,  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  offer  up  without  blenching,  in  a  wild  and 
lonely  cavern,  which  was  the  shrine  of  "the  Great  Mystery,"  that 
which  was  dearest  to  his  boy's  heart,  his  dog.  The  lesson  was  in 
self-control,  but  the  stimulus  to  it  was  high-hearted  devotion.  A 
somewhat  similar  motive  very  possibly  underlies  the  strange  custom 
of  "potlatch"  of  the  Indians  of  Alaska  and  British  Columbia,  a 
custom  which  pronounces  as  the  most  praiseworthy  of  a  man's  deeds 
his  giving  over  to  his  fellows,  at  a  great  feast  which  he  prepares  for 
them,  all  his  worldly  possessions,  the  accumulation  of  long  years. 
That  this  custom  may  have  a  religious  significance  ( and  it  is  difffcult 
to  find  any  feature  of  aboriginal  life  not  to  some  extent  religious) 
is  indicated  by  its  analogue  in  Alexico.   As  an  act  of  exceptional  de- 

''  Ibid.,  II,  vi. 
''  Op.  cit. 
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votion  in  the  worship  of  the  god  of  mat-weavers,  Napatecutli,  a 
man  might  make  a  banquet  where,  after  songs  and  dances  in  honor 
of  the  god,  he  gave  away  all  his  possessions,  saying:  "I  take  it  as 
a  matter  of  no  moment  to  be  left  without  resources  provided  my 
patron  god  be  satisfied  with  this  feast ;  whether  he  supply  me  once 
more  or  leave  me  in  want,  be  his  will  accomplished." 

The  acceptability  of  the  offering  to  the  god,,  and  hence  the 
favor  which  this  acceptability  implies,  is  already  a  step  in  auspicy. 
The  further  step  of  making  sacrifices  for  discovering  the  god's 
attitude  is  natural  to  take,  and  divination  was  one  of  the  chief 
motives  underlying  the  sacrifices  of  the  more  advanced  peoples  in 
America,  as  it  has  been  of  pagan  peoples  the  world  over. 

The  forms  and  materials  of  offerings  may  be  resumed  in  gen- 
eral categories.  Votive  offerings  in  the  most  primitive  stage  consist 
merely  of  cherished  possessions  of  whatever  nature ;  later,  they  have 
some  special  reference  to  the  needs  or  character  of  the  deity.  In 
Peru  the  temples  of  the  sun  were  filled  with  gold  and  silver  images 
of  all  sorts  of  animals  and  plants,  images  of  men  along  with  them. 
In  the  Hopi  ceremonies  sticks  representing  corn  as  well  as  actual 
ears  of  corn  are  placed  before  representations  of  the  rain  and  cereal 
divinities — so  clearly  symbolizing  the  gifts  expected  that  one  might 
almost  term  them  material  prayers.  Feathers,  ornaments,  figurines, 
and  the  like,  are  of  course  common  ofiferings. 

The  use  of  incense  in  the  strict  sense  is  not  widely  recorded. 
The  Siksika  are  reported  to  have  in  each  tipi  an  altar  (a  mere  hole 
in  the  earth)  where  sweet  gum  is  daily  burned,  and  the  Aztecs  are 
said  to  have  burned  copal  as  incense  before  their  gods.  If  the  cere- 
monial smoking  of  tobacco  and  other  odoriferous  herbs  may  be  so 
termed,  the  burning  of  incense  was  very  widely  practised.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  smoking  of  the  pipe  is  an  important  religious 
function,  and  the  pipebowl  has  even  been  termed  an  "altar"  by  some 
students  of  Indian  conceptions.  Pine  needles  are  burned  for  incense 
by  the  Pueblo  Indians,  and  the  Hopi  kivas  are  filled  with  the  fra- 
grance of  burning  juniper  tops.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  ofifering 
of  sweet  scent  to  divinities  was  the  Mexican  ofifering  of  flowers, 
especially  to  the  tialoque ;  and  in  the  third  Mexican  month  the  "first 
fruits"  of  the  flowers  were  offered  to  Tlaloc  at  the  festival  of  that 
god,  previous  to  which  occasion  "no  one  dared  breathe  the  fragrance 
of  a  flower." 

Offerings  of  food  and  drink,  first  to  the  dead  as  provision  for 
the  journey  into  the  other  world  and  then  to  other  powers  and 
deities,  occur  in  a  variety  of  forms.     The  Peruvians  made  libation 
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by  putting-  the  finger  into  the  cup  before  drinking  and  then  waving 
it  in  the  air  until  the  sun  had  drunk  the  offering,  following  this  action 
by  twice  or  thrice  "kissing  the  air"  as  a  special  sign  of  adoration ; 
the  Mexicans,  before  tasting  food,  cast  a  portion  into  the  hearthfire 
to  satisfy  that  divinity.  Vegetables,  fruits,  and  cereals  belong  to 
the  regular  materia  of  sacrifice  in  both  North  and  South  America, 
and  in  Peru,  at  least,  appear  to  have  been  burned  on  altars.  The 
bodies  of  animals  also  are  undoubtedly  in  part  food  offerings,  but 
this  is  certainly  not  their  major  significance. 

The  motives  underlying  animal  sacrifices  are  exceedingly  com- 
plex. The  sacrifice  of  the  favorite  dog,  cited  above,  is  clearly  of 
the  nature  of  a  votive  offering ;  it  is  a  case  of  surrender  of  that  which 
is  treasured ;  and  perhaps  most  of  the  sacrificing  of  dogs  and  ponies 
by  North  American  Indians  is  of  this  nature,  though  it  is  easy  to 
infer  for  it  a  quite  different  origin,  namely,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
slaughtering  of  favorite  animals  at  the  grave  to  accompany  the  dead 
into  the  next  world.  Again,  we  have  seen  that  animal  (and,  espe- 
cially with  the  Mexicans,  human)  sacrifice  was  frequently  involved 
in  the  sacraments,  or  feasts  shared  by  worshiper  and  deity.  The  no- 
tion of  a  mystic  union  with  the  god  is  implied  in  the  Mexican  habit 
of  devouring  the  theanthropic  victim  in  various  rites,  which  very 
likely  harks  back  to  the  more  elementary  belief  that  the  "magic"  of 
a  slain  enemy  is  absorbed  in  eating  his  body  or  drinking  his  blood. 
That  this  belief  affects  other  animals  than  man  appears  in  the  eating 
of  animals  not  ordinarily  regarded  as  food  by  medicine-men  and 
others  who  wished  to  gain  the  particular  powers  of  these  animals. 

Magical  reasonings,  also,  loom  large  in  animal  sacrifices.  The 
Mexican  habit  of  lacerating  victims  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of 
rain,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  bleed,  or  of  passing  through  fire  those 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  fire,  plainly  indicate  magic  antecedents. 
The  Pawnee  sacrifice  of  a  captured  girl  whose  body  was  torn  to 
pieces  and  the  fragments  buried  in  the  fields  to  render  them  fertile, 
is  again  a  case  of  obvious  magic.  The  Peruvian  preference  for 
twin  lambs,  as  indicating  greater  fecundity,  points  to  the  same  type 
of  thinking.  Among  the  Incas  black  lambs  were  the  favorites  for 
sacrifice,  black  lambs  being  less  likely  than  white  ones  to  have  spots 
of  another  color,  and  so  being  regarded  as  a  more  perfect  breed. 
But  the  Collas,  whose  chief  deity  was  a  white  llama,  preferred  white 
lambs  for  their  sacrifices. 

Sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  divination  was  general  both  in 
Mexico  and  Peru.  It  is  probable  that  no  sacrifice  was  made  without 
prognostication  of  its  favor  or  disfavor  with  the  god,  and  thence 
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naturally  arose  the  habit  of  making  sacrifices  whenever  prognostics 
of  coming  fortunes  were  particularly  desired.  The  divination  might 
be  by  omens  drawn  from  the  behavior  of  the  victim,  as  when  the 
Aztecs  regarded  sadness  on  the  part  of  the  theanthropic  victim  of 
Toci,  mother  of  the  gods,  as  betokening  ill,  or  the  tears  of  victims 
offered  to  the  rain  gods  as  foretelling  rain ;  or  it  might  be  that  the 
divination  was  by  extispicium,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  common 
mode  in  Peru,  where  there  was  an  elaborate  code  of  signs,  the 
supremely  favorable  prognostic  being  drawn  when  the  lungs  con- 
tinued to  palpitate  after  being  drawn  from  the  animal's  body. 

Possibly  the  strongest  motive  of  all  that  actuate  animal  sacri- 
fice is  to  be  found  in  the  occult  significance  of  blood.  Bloodletting" 
in  some  form  or  other  is  .a  constant  accompaniment  of  all  sorts  of 
rites.  Among  the  wilder  Indians  it  was  common  to  gash  the  body 
as  a  sign  of  mourning  and  to  remain  without  washing  until  the 
dried  blood  was  worn  away.  The  Mexicans  similarly  gashed  or 
pierced  themselves  till  the  blood  ran  at  the  altars  of  certain  of  their 
gods;  and  with  the  blood  of  victims,  human  or  animal,  these  altars 
were  constantly  smeared.  In  their  sacrifices,  too,  both  in  Mexico 
and  Peru,  it  was  the  heart  of  the  victim  that  formed  the  real  offer- 
ing. The  heart  was  torn  from  the  still  living  victim  and  immolated 
as  the  god's  essential  portion.  Facts  such  as  these  can  best  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  the  ancient  and  deep-seated  belief  common  to 
all  primitive  men,  that  the  blood  is  in  some  occult  and  intimate  sense 
the  seat  of  vital  strength  and  the  proper  rejuvenator  of  the  ailing 
soul. 

II.  The  general  subject  of  sacrifice  is  not  to  be  passed  over 
without  some  special  discussion  of  that  feature  of  it  for  which 
.America  is  particularly  notorious.  Human  sacrifice  was  practised  in 
varying  degrees  from  end  to  end  of  the  two  continents.  In  Mexico 
it  reached  a  scale  never  elsewhere  equalled,  and  the  prevalence  of 
cannibalism  in  connection  with  it  has  made  the  practice  even  more 
repellent.  The  ready  inference  has  been  of  the  exceptional  crueUy 
and  brutishness  of  the  Indiafls,  and  while  this  inference  is  no  doubt 
to  some  extent  justified,  there  are  yet  considerations  modifying  the 
harshness  of  first-off  appearances. 

It  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  note  the  roots  of  the  custom 
among  the  lowest  savages  and  to  see  what  its  meaning  is  for  them. 
Probably  there  is  more  or  less  of  untutored  exultation,  a  kind  of 
egoistic  afflatus  prompted  by  the  consciousness  of  having  in  his  power 
an  enemy  whom  he  has  feared,  that  incites  the  savage  captor  to 
dispatch  his  prisoners,  but  such  a  motive  could  never  become  the 
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basis  of  a  custom.  Similarly,  a  cruel  delight  in  the  buffoon-like 
antics  of  the  tortured  person  is  no  adequate  account  of  the  persist- 
ence of  torture.  Superstitious  reasons  always  underlie  wide-spread 
racial  habits. 

And  of  such  reasons,  with  respect  to  ceremonial  man-killing, 
two  are  of  early  and  almost  universal  occurrence.  The  first  of  these 
connects  with  belief  in  ghost-life.  A  dead  man,  especially  if  he  has 
been  powerful  in  life,  must  be  placated,  lest  he  utilize  his  freedom 
from  possible  retaliation  to  plague  the  living.  For  this  purpose,  he 
must  have  service  in  the  future  world,  the  service  of  subjects,  slaves, 
or  captives, — souls  little  to  be  feared  in  comparison  with  his, — while, 
if  he  have  come  to  his  death  violently,  he  must  be  revenged  on  his 
slayers  ere  his  soul  can  rest  and  his  ghost  be  duly  "laid."  These 
motives  are  obviously  at  the  basis  of  the  great  mass  of  sacrificial 
rites  designed  to  honor  or  appease  the  dead.  The  Assiniboins 
explained  their  extreme  cruelty  in  massacring  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  a  captured  camp  of  Blackfeet  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  uiancs  of  their  own  people  who  had  been 
slain  by  this  tribe,  and  it  is  known  that  captives  were  much  more 
likely  to  be  spared  by  the  North  Americans  if  none  of  the  capturing 
force  were  slain.  The  custom  of  putting  to  death  captives  and  in- 
feriors at  the  grave  of  a  prominent  warrior  is  too  familiar  to  need 
particularization.  That  his  wives  were  also  put  to  death  was  as 
natural  as  that  his  weapons  should  be  ceremonially  broken  or  in- 
terred with  him.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  perfectly 
unquestioning  belief  in  a  continued  life  which  such  practices  implied 
robbed  the  sacrifice  of  much  of  its  obloquy.  Indeed,  such  sacrifices 
were  often  voluntary.  Garcilasso  states-''  that  "when  the  Inca  or 
some  one  of  the  great  lords  of  the  country  came  to  die,  their  servants 
and  the  wives  whom  they  had  most  loved  immolated  themselves  by 
letting  themselves  be  interred  alive  in  the  grave,  saying  that  their 
keenest  desire  was  to  go  to  serve  in  the  other  world  their  kings  and 
their  good  lords."  Among  the  Natches  of  North  America  persons 
are  said  to  have  applied  as  long  as  ten  years  beforehand  for  the 
privilege  of  accompanying  their  chief  in  death.  There  is  an  account 
of  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Northwest  who  caused  himself  to  be  buried 
alive  in  the  grave  of  his  favorite  son ;  and  a  Mbaya  woman,  a  con- 
vert to  Catholicism,  when  she  found  that  there  were  to  be  no  sacri- 
fices at  the  funeral  of  a  chief's  daughter,  asked  a  fellow  tribesman 

""  Op.  cit.,  VI,  V. 
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to  knock  her  in  the  head  that  she  might  go  to  serve  the  maiden  in 
the  other  world ;  the  request  was  immediately  complied  with.^^ 

A  second  and  almost  equally  potent  motive  to  human  sacrifice 
is  for  the  purpose  of  assimilating  the  qualities  of  the  slain  person 
by  devouring  some  portion  of  his  body.  This  is  the  obvious  ex- 
planation of  the  cannibalism  practised  by  the  Mexicans  in  connection 
with  their  sacrifices,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  idea  are  found  among 
the  lowest  savages.  The  cannibal  tribes  of  Brazil  not  only  eat  their 
slain  enemies,  in  the  belief  that  whatever  courage  these  may  have 
possessed  will  be  thereby  acquired,  but  they  eat  the  bodies  of  their 
own  children  in  the  expectation  of  spiritually  uniting  with  them. 
Similarly,  the  Ximana  burn  the  bones  of  their  dead  and  mingle  the 
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ashes  with  their  drink.  In  North  America  many  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced tribes  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  portions  of  their  enemies' 
bodies,  especially  the  heart,  in  order  to  absorb  their  desirable  qual- 
ities. The  stress  placed  on  the  heart  in  these  practices  gives  a  clue 
to  the  development  of  the  form  of  sacrificial  execution  (wholly  anal- 
ogous to  the  "Bloody  Eagle"  of  our  own  Norse  ancestors)  which 
prevailed  in  Mexico,  and  which  the  Peruvians  carried  over  from 
earlier  human  sacrifices  to  the  sacrifices  of  animals. 

Rites  originating  in  worship  of  ghosts  are  transferred  instinc- 
tively to  nature  deities,  and  the  motives  just  discussed  (though 
doubtless  complicated  by  such  motives  as  prompt  sacrifice  in  gen- 

"  These  stories  appear  in  Origin  of  Primitive  Superstitions,  by  Rushton  M. 
Dorman,  Philadelphia,  1881, — a  work  which  brings  together  under  classified 
heads  many  facts  from  diverse  sources. 
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eral)  are  a  fair  explanation  of  the  source  of  the  human  sacrifice 
practised  in  Mexico  on  a  huge  scale,  and  in  Peru  and  elsewhere 
among  the  more  settled  Indians  on  a  far  more  limited  scale.  The 
reason  for  the  difference  of  degree  which  has  made  the  Aztec  civiliza- 
tion loom  so  detestable  deserves  a  brief  consideration. 

It  is  widely  held  by  students  of  comparative  religion  that  civili- 
zations generally  pass  through  a  stage  at  which  human  sacrifice  is 
practised,  the  human  victim  eventually  giving  way  to  an  animal 
surrogate.  In  America,  though  the  conception  of  sacrifice  was  widely 
developed,  there  were  but  two  centers — Mexico  and  Peru — where 
the  social  development  was  such  that  sacrificial  rites  had  come  to 
predominate  over  magical,  and  where  civilization  had  reached  a 
stage  at  which  human  sacrifice  (judged  by  Old  World  standards) 
should  have  begun  to  be  archaic.  In  one  of  these  two  centers — 
Peru — it  had  become  archaic,  at  least  with  the  advanced  population, 
who,  if  Garicilasso  is  trustworthy,  waged  a  conscious  propaganda 
against  it.  But  Peru  possessed  a  worthy  surrogate,  the  llama,  the 
only  considerable  domestic  animal  in  the  two  continents.  Where 
sacrificial  demands  are  extensive,  no  wild  animal  and  no  tame 
carnivore,  as  the  dog,  will  answer ;  there  must  be  herds,  prolific  and 
at  hand.  Mexico  had  no  such  animals.  Apart  from  men,  quails 
formed  the  principal  animal  sacrifice ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  no 
great  stretch  of  inference  to  find  in  this  fact  the  main  reason  for  the 
extensiveness  and  persistence  of  human  sacrifice  in  that  country. 

And  for  what  it  is  worth  as  a  palliative  for  horrors  that  in  the 
reading  can  only  seem  unredeemed,  the  Mexicans  believed  that  at 
least  such  of  their  human  victims  as  bore  a  theanthropic  character 
were  destined  to  a  far  happier  lot  in  the  future  world  than  was  in 
store  for  ordinary  mortals :  like  the  warrior  slain  in  battle,  the  sacri- 
ficial victim  might  expect  his  soul  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  mansions 
of  the  sun — contrast  enough  to  the  realm  of  rayless  night  which  was 
the  destination  of  those  who  died  a  natural  death.  Furthermore,  if 
we  may  judge  by  some  of  their  world-weary  utterances,  the  Aztecs 
did  not  look  upon  death  as  an  unmitigated  evil ;  in  language  worthy 
of  Ecclesiastes,  they  addressed  the  new-born  child :--  "O  sorrow ! 
thou  hast  been  sent  into  this  world,  place  of  fatigue,  of  grief  and  of 
discontent,  where  reside  sore  labor  and  deep  affliction,  where  woes 
and  sufiferings  reign  in  all  their  might.  Yea,  thou  art  come  to  earth 
not  for  rejoicing  and  happiness,  but  to  suffer  affliction  and  torment 
in  flesh  and  bone.  Here  thou  art  doomed  to  the  extremity  of  toil, 
for  it  is  for  this  that  thou  hast  been  sent  into  the  world."  One 
^  Sahagun,  op.  cit. 
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might  surmise  that  not  a  Httle  of  this  Weltschmcvz  was  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  bloodiest  reHgion  the  world  has  ever  known. 

12.  Of  the  various  modes  in  which  the  power  approached  was 
regarded  as  giving  response,  extispicium  was  undoubtedly  the  com- 
monest. Human  and  animal  sacrifices  were  largely  made  for  this 
purpose,  and  it  was  practised  not  only  by  the  more  civilized  peoples 
of  the  south,  but  also  by  some  of  the  hunting  tribes,  who  occasionally 
used  buffaloes  for  the  purpose.  But  besides  this  form  of  divination 
nearly  every  known  type  was  developed.  The  Incas  had  found 
augury  in  the  flights  of  birds  and  drew  prognostics  from  the  stars, 
while  comets  foretold  disaster ;  earthquakes,  tidal  waves,  circles 
about  the  moon,  were  all  portents  to  be  read  by  the  omen-wise.  A 
similar  science  of  signs  was  developed  in  Mexico,  as  is  shown  by 
the  list  of  omens  of  disaster  which  Prescott  gives  as  precursing  the 
coming  of  the  Spaniards :-"  "In  1510  the  great  lake  of  Tezcuco,  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  a  tempest,  or  earthquake,  or  any  visible  cause, 
became  violently  agitated,  overflowed  its  banks,  and,  pouring  into 
the  streets  of  Mexico,  swept  off  many  of  the  buildings  by  the  fury 
of  the  waters.  In  151 1,  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  great  temple  took 
fire,  equally  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  continued  to  burn  in 
defiance  of  all  attempts  to  extinguish  it.  In  the  following  years, 
three  comets  were  seen  :  and  not  long  before  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards  a  strange  light  broke  forth  in  the  east.  It  spread  broad 
at  its  base  on  the  horizon,  and  rising  in  a  pyramidal  form  tapered 
oft"  as  it  approached  the  zenith.  It  resembled  a  vast  sheet  or  flood 
of  fire,  emitting  sparkles,  or,  as  an  old  writer  expresses  it.  'seemed 
thickly  powdered  with  stars.'  At  the  same  time  low  voices  were 
heard  in  the  air,  and  doleful  wailings,  as  if  to  announce  some  strange, 
mysterious  calamity." 

Prophecies  from  a  more  direct  source  were  believed  to  come 
through  those  men  who  had  learned  the  secret  way  to  the  other 
world.  The  gift  of  prophecy  is  often  thought  to  come  during  the 
fast  which  is  a  part  of  the  youth's  preparation  for  maturity  among 
North  American  tribes,  and  it  is  often  vouched  for  by  ability  to  do 
various  tricks  and  produce  eft"ects  of  a  kind  strongly  suggestive  of 
the  spiritualistic  medium.  Among  the  Ojibwas,  for  example,  "the 
Jesakkid  can,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  disengage  himself  of  the 
most  com])licated  tying  of  cords  and  ropes.  The  lodge  used  by  this 
class  of  men  consists  of  four  poles  planted  in  the  ground,  forming 
a  s(juarc  of  three  or  four  feet  and  u])\\ard  in  diameter,  around  which 
are  wrapped  birch  1)ark,  robes,  or  canvas  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 

^'  Conquest  of  Mexico. 
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an  Upright  cylinder.  Communion  is  held  with  the  turtle,  who  is  the 
most  powerful  manido  \inaiiitoit.]  of  the  Jesakkid,  and  through  him 
with  numerous  other  malevolent  manidos,  especially  the  Animiki, 
or  thunder-bird.  When  the  prophet  has  seated  himself  within  his 
lodge  the  structure  begins  to  sway  violently  from  side  to  side,  loud 
thumping  noises  are  heard  within,  denoting  the  arrival  of  manidos, 
and  numerous  voices  and  laughter  are  distinctly  audible  to  those 
without.  Questions  may  then  be  put  to  the  prophet  and,  if  every- 
thing is  favorable,  the  response  is  not  long  in  coming."-^  Intercourse 
with  the  unseen  world  in  trance  was,  of  course,  common  ;  and  occa- 
sionally the  prophet  managed  to  fortify  his  claim  to  such  com- 
munion b}'  verifying  his  predictions :  at  all  events,  the  famous  Assini- 
boin  chief,  Tchatka,  is  said  to  have  obtained  his  hold  over  his  tribe 
by  predictions  of  the  deaths  of  his  rivals  which  he  managed  to  fulfil 
by  an  adept  use  of  poisons. 

Dreams  are  very  generally  regarded  as  oracular,  or  even  as 
veritable  visitations  from  tutelar  powers,  a  dream  of  a  powerful 
shaman  or  of  a  chief  or  king  being  naturally  viewed  as  more  im- 
•  portant  than  that  of  one  having  less  significant  connection  with  the 
superhuman  realm.  But  oracles  were  also  derived  from  the  lips  of 
idols.  The  Incas,  usually  quick  to  destroy  the  cults  of  conquered 
peoples,  allowed  the  Huancas  to  retain  their  worship  of  an  oracular 
idol  while  forbidding  the  worship  of  their  tribal  deity,  the  dog ;  and 
among  the  conquered  Yuncas  was  another  speaking  statue,  Rimac, 
"he  who  speaks,"  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name,  which  became  a 
sort  of  South  American  Delphi,  consulted  by  alien  chiefs  and  the 
conquering  Incas  as  well  as  by  those  with  whom  the  cult  was  native. 
The  responses  of  Rimac  were  sometimes  "confused  and  ambiguous, 
promising  neither  good  nor  ill,"  but  there  were  priests  and  trained 
diviners  to  interpret  them. 

But  with  all  these  various  forms  of  special  revelation,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  ordinary  response  which  the  Indian  ex- 
pected for  his  devotions  was  less  direct :  it  was  not  foreknowledge 
nor  advice,  but  success  in  the  enterprise  in  hand,  continuance  of  the 
right  to  live,  food,  victory,  social  prosperity  ;  and  at  the  basis  of 
this  expectation  lurks  the  old  motive  of  the  compulsoriness  of  mag- 
ical prefigurements. 

13.  Omens  require  skilled  interpreters  that  they  may  be  read, 
and  every  form  of  ritual,  as  it  acquires  elaboration,  becomes  a  special 
mystery  which  only  those  carefully  initiated  to  its  usages  and  secrets 
are   competent    to    interpret.      The    primitive,    simple    rites,   those 

-'7th  RBEW,  p.  158. 
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prompted  by  mere  instinct,  as  placation  by  food  offering,  pass 
readily  from  individual  to  individual  by  imitation,  if  indeed  they 
be  not  naturally  originated  by  each  person  separately ;  and  customs 
of  greater  complication,  as  formal  sacrifice  or  use  of  magic,  may  be 
practised  by  all  the  individuals  of  a  tribe,  and  handed  on,  without 
priestly  specialization,  from  parent  to  child.  But  a  very  little  ad- 
vance in  social  complication  is  sure  to  be  reflected  in  ritual  and 
speedily  to  result  in  the  formation  of  classes  of  adepts  to  whom  the 
direction  of  ceremonials  is  referred.     So  priesthoods  arise. 

The  social  beginnings  of  religion  far  antedate  the  culture  of  the 
lowest  living  savages.  Ghost  or  ancestor-worship  (if  by  this  we 
may  import  any  form  of  "tendance"  of  the  dead)  must  be  as  old 
as  burial,  or  any  special  care  of  the  dead  body,  and  ancestor-worship 
is  already  a  society  religion ;  it  represents  the  cult  of  a  group — fam- 
ily or  clan — not  that  of  an  individual.  And  if  we  are  to  conceive  of 
primitive  hordes  as  made  up  of  families,  it  is  apparent  that  the  seeds 
of  specialization  are  already  sown ;  we  have  already,  in  dim  forecast, 
an  Inca  clan,  descended  from  one  conquering  hero,  to  whom  in 
future  days  are  to  be  entrusted  special  privileges  and  ceremonies 
when  the  worship  of  the  deified  ancestor  comes  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  conquered. 

But  ancestor-worship  is  early  complicated  by  another  form  of 
social  specialization — totem-worship.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin,  whatever  may  be  the  secret  of  the  much-discussed  totem, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  its  comparatively  wide  prevalence  in 
America,  nor  yet  of  its  essential  function,  viz.,  to  systematize  and 
solidify  clan  and  family  organization.  That  it  does  this  by  means 
of  a  name,  a  symbol,  and  that  the  social  sanction  of  this  symbol 
should  assume  a  religious  form,  only  illustrates  once  again  the 
correlation  between  growth  in  powers  of  vicarious  thought  and 
social  advance.  The  totem  is  primarily  a  recognition  sign ;  but  the 
sanctity  with  which  the  primitive  mind  enlarges  a  name,  or  any 
token,  and  the  tabus  and  sanctions  with  which  it  is  speedily  encom- 
passed, give  it  a  place  among  the  powers  of  nature.  And  when  it 
assumes  a  material  likeness  (whether  for  purposes  of  magic  or  of 
heraldry),  the  extreme  readiness  of  the  imagination  to  identify 
associated  objects  affords  easy  route  to  the  reification  and  deification 
of  the  sign.  Thus  we  have  the  whole  congeries  of  kindreds  named 
after  animals,  plants,  and  what-not,  each  clan  finding  not  only  a 
recognition  sign  but  a  tutelary  in  its  totemic  emblem.  That  the 
deified  emblem  should  eventually  be  regarded  as  a  clan  ancestor 
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(and  that  so  should  ensue  all  the  puzzling  interplay  of  totemic  tabus) 
is  an  easy  inference  from  the  known  habits  of  mindf 

Naturally  totemic  and  ancestor  worship  take  the  form  of  cere- 
monials in  which  all  the  members  of  the  clan  participate  and  from 
which  the  members  of  all  other  clans  are  excluded  ;  the  clan  gods 
have  interest  only  in  the  clan  members.  And  so  in  the  tribe  or 
village  composed  of  several  clans,  each  preserves  its  own  cult  and 
ceremonies — rites  which  not  only  bring  to  each  clan  member  the 
benefits  designed,  but  form  a  public  sanction  of  the  participant's 
social  status.  But,  to  a  large  extent,  the  interests  of  the  clan  are 
also  interests  of  the  tribal  community,  and  so  it  comes  about — even 
after  tribal  rites  have  been  introduced — that  the  clan  continues  to 
perform  its  own  rites,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  tribe  as  well  as,  or 
because,  for  its  own  sake.  Illustration  is  the  practice  of  the  totem 
kins  of  certain  Siouan  tribes  of  performing  magic  rites  designed  to 
insure  the  increase  of  the  animal  with  which  they  deem  themselves 
specially  related  in  order  that  there  may  be  plenty  of  game  for  the 
tribe.  Illustration,  again,  in  a  more  complex  society,  is  the  Hopi 
prayer  for  rain  conducted  by  the  famous  Snake  and  Antelope  fra- 
ternities. These  fraternities  are  controlled  by  the  combined  Chua 
and  Ala  clans,  but  the  rite  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people. 

In  the  tribal  community  the  more  powerful  clans  readily  gain 
a  pre-eminence  for  their  cults,  not  merely  by  reason  of  political 
strength  but  also  by  imaginative  appeal — the  evidence  of  divine 
favor  which  their  prosperity  reveals.  Likely,  too.  the  accident  of 
having  for  totem  an  animal  of  special  economic  value  may  give  pre- 
dominance ;  at  least  it  is  a  legitimate  hypothesis  that  the  cases  re- 
corded by  Garcilasso  of  Peruvian  peoples  who  worshiped  the  animal 
upon  which  they  chiefly  subsisted  may  represent  cults  of  totemic 
origin,  the  impetus  to  which  was  given  by  increase-magic  similar  to 
that  of  the  Sioux.  And  it  would  be  only  natural  that  the  favored 
clan  should  eventually  form  a  Levitical  caste  having  in  charge  the 
state  rites.  Thus  certain  clans  attain  priestly  privileges  in  their 
character  of  keepers  of  the  more  potent  mysteries.  The  individual 
no  longer  wholly  performs  his  own  ceremonies  ;  communion  is  vicar- 
ious, undertaken,  for  him  by  those  holding  the  more  advantageous 
position  with  deity. 

Of  course  within  the  clan  itself  a  similar  development  takes 
place.  As  ceremonials  become  traditional,  it  naturally  devolves 
upon  the  more  capable  of  the  clan  elders  to  conduct  them  and  to 
instruct  with  greater  care  those  of  the  young  of  their  kin  who  show 
special  aptitude.     Still,  even  in  well  advanced  societies,  considerable 
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initiative  may  be  left  to  the  individual.  Among  the  Hopis,  Mr. 
Fewkes  states,^^  "not  only  have  clans  introduced  new  katcinas  from 
time  to  time,  but  individuals  have  done  the  same." 

But  individual  and  tribal  as  well  as  clan  rites  tend  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  special  classes  of  persons.  In  the  former — the  primitive 
animistic  and  fetishistic  worships  of  the  individual — the  mediator  is 
the  "medicine-man"  or  shaman,  one  who,  like  the  Jesakkid,  is  spe- 
cially gifted  in  powers  of  communication  with  the  unseen.  Such 
a  man  may  also  become  the  leader  in  tribal  ceremonials,  or  again 
these  may  be  largely  intrusted  to  a  society  of  initiates,  such  as  the 
Ojibwa  Midewin.  Eventually  the  sense  of  solidarity  may  warrant 
the  passage  of  certain  ceremonials  from  the  tribe  to  its  confederates 
or  allies,  and  a  special  delegation  of  instructed  and  competent  men 
will  be  sent  to  transmit  the  rite.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  so-called 
Hako  (see  below),  which  passed  not  only  from  tribe  to  tribe,  but 
from  linguistic  stock  to  linguistic  stock,  until  it  became  the  common 
property  of  a  majority  of  the  plains  peoples.  So  again,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Incas,  in  their  great  military  proselytizing  to  the 
cult  of  the  sun,  to  leave  with  each  conquered  or  converted  people 
certain  men  capable  of  instructing  in  the  appropriate  rites. 

In  all  of  these  phases  of  worship  we  see  the  emergence  of  the 
priestly  idea,  which,  in  the  civilized  nations  of  the  south,  reached 
an  old-world  definiteness  of  development.  There  different  temples 
and  cults  had  their  separate  priesthoods,  with  high  priests  at  their 
heads,  while  there  were  religious  houses  for  both  boys  and  girls 
into  which  those  were  taken  who  were  to  be  trained  to  special  service. 

14.  The  rites  which  we  have  hitherto  considered  have  been  of 
two  main  types:  magical  rites,  designed  to  compel  unseen  powers 
to  the  performer's  desire ;  and  the  rites  of  service,  whether  of  the 
nature  of  placation  or  of  pleasuring  ("tendance").  There  remains  to 
be  considered  a  third  form  of  communion :  direct  supplication,  prayer. 

Expression  of  desire  is  the  root  of  language,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, an  idle  quest  to  ask  after  the  origin  of  any  instinctive  form  of 
it.  But  we  may,  in  a  general  way,  classify  some  of  the  elementary 
types  of  prayer  as  having  a  more  or  less  conventionalized  character. 

It  is  first  to  be  noted  that  prayer  is  not  necessarily  vocal.  It 
may  be  conducted  by  symbols,  sign  language ;  and  signs  are  prac- 
tically always  retained  with  it:  that  is,  there  are  conventional- pos- 
tures and  gestures  with  which  he  who  prays  naturally  or  custom- 
arily accompanies  his  words.  The  beginning  and  end  of  almost 
every  formal  address  to  deity  by  the  North  American  tribes  was 

"^Loc.  cit. 
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accompanied  by  a  raising  of  the  calumet  or  other  token.  Garcilasso 
describes  a  peculiar  Peruvian  gesture  of  adoration  made  by  "kissing 
the  air,"  which  he  says  was  performed  when  approaching  an  idol 
or  adoring  the  sun.  Father  de  Smet,  at  a  feast  among  the  Blackfeet, 
was  requested  by  a  chief  to  "speak  again  to  the  Great  Spirit  before 
commencing  the  feast.  I  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,"  he  says,-"  "and 
said  the  prayer.  All  the  time  it  lasted,  all  the  savage  company,  fol- 
lowing their  chief's  example,  held  their  hands  raised  toward  heaven ; 
the  moment  it  was  ended,  they  lowered  thei^  right  hands  to  the 
ground.  I  asked  the  chief  for  an  explanation  of  this  ceremony.  'We 
raise  our  hands,'  he  replied,  'because  we  are  wholly  dependent  on 
the  Great  Spirit ;  it  is  his  liberal  hand  that  supplies  all  our  wants. 


SIA    .\LTAR.    WITH    PRAYER   PLUMES   AND   OFFERINGS. 
(After  M.  C.  Stevenson  in  23d  RBEW.) 

We  strike  the  ground  afterward,  because  we  are  miserable  beings, 
worms  crawling  before  his  face.'  " 

But  other  symbols  beside  gestures  are  employed.  The  Zunis 
make  extensive  use  of  prayer  plumes  in  their  worship  of  nature 
spirits  and  ancestors.  In  a  ceremony  in  which  she  took  part  Mrs. 
Stevenson  describes  their  modus  operandi:'-"'  "After  the  telikinawe 
(prayer  plumes)  are  all  stood  in  the  ground  each  person  takes  a 
pinch  of  meal  brought  by  the  mother-in-law  in  a  cloth  and,  holding 
the  meal  near  the  lips,  repeats  a  prayer  for  health,  long  life,  many 
clouds,   much  rain,   food,  and   raiment,   and  the  meal   is  sprinkled 

thickly  over  the  plumes These  plumes  remain  uncovered  until 

sunset  the  following  day,  that  the  Sun  Father,  in  passing  over  the 
road  of  day,  may  receive  the  prayers  breathed  upon  the  meal  and  into 
the  plumes,  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  phunes  conveying  the  breath 
prayers  to  him." 

-''Op.  cit.  -'"The  Zuni  Indians,"  23d  RBEW. 
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In  many  cases  the  s3'mbolic  objects  used  as  prayers  acquire  a 
sanctity  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  a  fetish  or  idol.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the  calumet  and  of  the  feathered  wands  employed 
in  the  Hako  ceremonials.  The  prayer  sticks  used  in  various  Indian 
religions  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  Catholic  rosary  also  acquire 
a  fetishistic  sacredness.  These  prayer  sticks  are  small  strips  of  wood 
engraved  with  symbolic  characters.  Their  use  among  the  followers 
of  the  Kickapoo  prophet  Keokuk  is  described  as  follows  :-^  "They 
reckon  five  of  these  [engraved]  characters  or  marks.  The  first  rep- 
resents the  heart,  the  second  the  heart  and  flesh,  the  third  life,  the 
fourth  their  names,  the  fifth  their  families.  During  the  service  they 
run  over  these  marks  several  times.  First  the  person  imagines  him- 
self as  existing  upon  earth,  then  he  draws  near  the  house  of  God, 
etc.  Putting  their  finger  on  the  lowest  mark  they  say,  'O  our  Father, 
make  our  hearts  like  thy  heart,  as  good  as  thine,  as  strong  as  thine. 
— As  good  as  thy  house,  as  good  as  the  door  of  thy  house,  as  hard 
and  as  good  as  the  earth  around  thy  house,  as  strong  as  thy  walking 
staff.  O  our  Father,  make  our  hearts  and  our  flesh  like  thy  heart  and 
thy  flesh.^ — As  powerful  as  thy  heart  and  thy  flesh. — Like  thy  house 
and  thy  door  and  thy  staff,  etc.  O  our  Father,  place  our  names  be- 
side thine — think  of  us  as  thou  thinkest  of  thy  house,  of  thy  door, 
of  the  earth  around  thy  house,  etc'  "  This  prayer  is  "repeated  to 
satiety"  and  in  "a  monotonous  musical  tone." 

In  this  prayer  there  are  to  be  noted  two  characteristics  bearing 
upon  the  early  psychology  of  prayer  communion.  First,  it  is  sung 
or  chanted.  Song  plays  an  important  role  in  the  life  of  the  Indian. 
It  accompanies  all  his  ceremonies,  it  is  the  music  to  which  he  dances, 
even  his  games  and  gambling  are  accommodated  to  its  measures. 
It  is  a  spontaneous  and  natural  expression  of  his  emotion  under  all 
of  life's  stresses,  and  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  his  prayers  should 
mostly  take  this  form.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  all  his  songs 
are  not  of  the  nature  of  prayer,  either  plea  or  thanksgiving.  Some 
such  case  is  surely  implied  by  his  peculiar  reverence  for  proprietary 
rights  in  song.  Mr.  Frederick  Burton,  who  has  made  an  especial 
study  of  the  music  of  the  Ojibwas,  says-^  that  "the  composer  is  the 
owner,  and  wherever  ancient  customs  are  still  preserved  no  Indian 
ventures  to  sing  a  song  that  does  not  belong  to  his  family."  This 
plainly  indicates  the  sacred  character  of  formalized  emotional  ex- 
pression :  there  is  prayer  in  the  very  utterances  of  emotion,  and 
wherever  the  expression  is  such  as  to  stir  the  emotions  of  listening 
men,  it  is  felt  that  it  cannot  be  less  mandatory  upon  the  gods. 

^  De  Smet,  op.  cit.  ^°  See  Craftsman,  July,  1907. 
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The  second  point  to  be  noted  is  the  painstaking  repetition  (in 
the  example  as  given,  much  abridged)  ;  the  worshiper  goes  over  the 
ground  step  by  step,  lest  any  elision  of  utterance  leave  a  loophole 
for  misunderstanding  or  failure.  This  is  practically  name  magic- 
It  is  the  principle  of  the  incantation  and  the  spell.  The  name  is  not 
merely  a  mark  of  identification ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  essential  being ; 
it  is  a  kind  of  spiritual  essence.  In  its  utterance  there  is  appropriation 
of  the  veritable  existence  of  the  named  object  and  control  of  its 
activities.  This  is  a  commonplace  of  savage  thinking  which  lies 
at  the  base  of  the  formulization  of  prayer. 

Doubtless  there  is  a  secondary,  a  less  conscious  motive  under- 
lying repetitive  expression.  For  repetition  reacts  upon  the  mind, 
concentrating  attention  upon  the  object  of  desire  and  adding  to 
the  magic  of  naming  the  magic  of  thinking — the  potency  which  the 
mere  thinking  of  anything  exerts  to  bring  that  thing  to  pass.  The 
primitive  mind  does  not  distinguish  readily  between  truth  and  con- 
ception, fact  and  myth,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  own  activities 
should  seem  to  it  to  exercise  occult  causation  (a  belief  which  the 
more  enlightened  are  slow  to  let  go). 

These  various  motives  are  admirably  illustrated  by  the  Hako 
ceremonial.     The  Hako  consists  of  songs  and  dances  with  much 
mimetic  action,  embodied  in  some  twenty  rituals.     The  first  stanza 
of  the  first  part  of  the  first  ritual  is  as  follows: 
"Ho-o-o ! 

I'hare,  'hare,  'ahe ! 

I'hare,  'hare,  'ahe! 

Heru  !  Awahokshu.     He ! 

I'hare,  'hare,  'ahe!" 
This  stanza  (there  are  thirteen  in  the  song,  varying  only  in  the  fourth 
verse)  is  explained  by  Miss  Fletcher  in  detail:^"  Ho-o-o  is  an  intro- 
ductory exclamation.  The  verse  three  times  repeated  is  made  up  of 
variants  of  Ihare,  which  is  an  "exclamation  that  conveys  the  intima- 
tion that  something  is  presented  to  the  mind  on  which  one  mus^t 
reflect,  must  consider  its  significance  and  its  teaching."  Hern  is  an 
"exclamation  of  reverent  feeling,  as  when  one  is  approaching  some- 
thing sacred."  Awahokshu  is  "a  composite  word ;  azva  is  a  part  of 
Tirdzva,  the  supernatural  powers,  and  hokshu  means  sacred,  holy ; 
thus  the  word  Azvahokshu  means  the  abode  of  the  supernatural  pow- 
ers, the  holy  place  where  they  dwell."  He  is  again  a  variant  of  Ihare. 
Many  of  the  songs  are  of  a  more  dramatic  character,  and  some  have 
stories  connected  with  them  which  must  be  understood  to  make  them 
'"  'The  Hako :  A  Pawnee  Ceremony,"  22d  RBEW,  II. 
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comprehensible,  but  this  stanza  gives  a  fair  example  of  the  frame 
of  mind  in  which  they  are  conceived  and  sung. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Hako  as  a  whole  is  more  analogous  to 
the  mystery  than  to  any  other  form  of  rite,  for  it  embraces  in  its 
purpose  the  teaching  of  truths  and  the  sanctifying  of  the  participants 
as  well  as  a  plea  for  blessings.  But  that  the  Indians  themselves 
consider  it  as  primarily  a  prayer  is  evidenced  by  the  statement  of 
the  leader :  "We  take  up  the  Hako  in  the  spring  when  the  birds  are 
mating,  or  in  the  summer  when  the  birds  are  nesting  and  caring 
for  their  young,  or  in  the  fall  when  the  birds  are  flocking,  but  not  in 
the  winter  when  all  things  are  asleep.  With  the  Hako  we  are  pray- 
ing for  the  gift  of  life,  of  strength,  of  plenty,  and,  of  peace,  so  we 
must  pray  when  life  is  stirring  everywhere."  This  is  prayer,  but  it 
is  prayer  not  far  removed  from  magic. 

Of  prayers  evincing  a  more  individualized  religious  conscious- 
ness examples  are  not  wanting,  especially  among  the  more  cultured 
tribes.  The  lengthy  Aztec  supplications  which  have  been  preserved 
for  us  in  what  must  be  an  approximately  trustworthy  form  have 
been  termed  "penitential  psalms."  They  are  certainly  replete  with 
poetic  imagery,  though  their  perusal  is  likely  to  leave  one  with  the 
feeling  that  the  Aztecs  were  more  keenly  impressed  with  the  smart 
and  dolor  of  the  general  context  of  life  than  with  any  individual 
conviction  of  sin.  Fine  types  of  devotion  are  nevertheless  not  want- 
ing. Father  de  Smet^^  records  the  supplication  of  an  Indian  who 
had  lost  three  calumets  (than  which  no  greater  loss  could  readily 
befall)  :  "O  Great  Spirit,  you  who  see  all  things  and  undo  all  things, 
grant,  I  entreat  you,  that  I  may  find  what  I  am  looking  for ;  and  yet 
let  thy  will  be  done."  This  prayer,  the  Father  comments,  should 
have  been  addressed  to  God. 

15.  But  we  have  yet  to  reach  the  most  characteristic  and  heart- 
felt type  of  Indian  religious  experience — religious  values  as  they 
strike  home  in  the  individual  life.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
as  a  race  the  Indians  are  born  mystics,  and  it  is  the  mystic  conscious- 
ness— in  trance  and  vision — which  is  the  most  impressive  feature  of 
their  religious  life. 

The  mysticism  is  begun  already  in  the  Indian's  special  view 
of  nature.  For  nature  is  to  him  endued  with  an  inner,  hidden  life 
having  passions  and  volitions  analogous  to  man's,  so  that  her  whole 
external  form  is  but  the  curtaining  outer  flesh  of  this  inner  light. 
An  animist  is  an  incipient  pantheist,  and  your  pantheist  is  but  a 
sophisticated,  ratiocinating  mystic. 

"  Op.  cit. 
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Phases  of  Indian  mysticism  have  come  to  the  fore  repeated^ 
in  preceding  paragraphs.  Rehance  upon  dreams,  the  visions  brought 
on  by  fasting,  the  trance  and  mediumship  of  shamans  and  prophets, 
soul  journeys  to  the  spirit  world — all  these  are  phases  of  the  under- 
lying belief  that  man  may  find  within  himself  revelation  of  a  higher 
life,  that  the  veil  which  parts  the  seen  from  the  unseen  is  but  of  the 
flimsiest.  Possession  by  a  higher  power,  enthusiasm,  is  also  a  tenet 
of  Indian  mysticism,  taking  form  amongst  those  peoples  who  had 
invented  intoxicants  in  the  induced  inspiration  of  drunkenness. 
Again,  there  was  belief  in  the  familiar  spirit,  the  daimon.  A  Pend 
d'Oreille  prophet  had  foretold  precisely  a  Blackfoot  attack  upon  his 
people.  When  about  to  be  baptized,  he  explained  his  gift:  "I  am 
called  the  great  doctor,  yet  never  have  I  given  myself  up  to  tiie 
practices  of  juggling,  nor  condescended  to  exercise  its  deceptions. 
I  derive  all  my  strength,  from  prayer;  when  in  a  hostile  country, 
I  address  myself  to  the  Master  of  Life  and  offer  him  my  heart  and 
soul,  entreating  him  to  protect  us  against  our  enemies.  A  voice  had 
already  warned  me  of  coming  danger ;  I  then  recommend  prudence 
and  vigilance  throughout  the  camp  ;  for  the  monitory  voice  has  never 
deceived  me.  I  have  now  a  favor  to  request :  the  m}-sterious  voice 
calls  me  by  the  name  Chalax,  and,  if  you  will  permit,  I  desire  to 
bear  that  name  until  my  death. "^-  Black  Coyote,  an  Arapaho  marked 
bv  seventy  patterned  scars  where  strips  of  skin  had  been  removed, 
explained  them  to  Mr.  James  Mooney.^'^  Several  of  his  children 
had  died  in  rapid  succession.  In  expiation,  to  save  his  family,  he 
undertook  a  four  days  fast.  During  the  fast  he  heard  a  voice, 
"somewhat  resembling  the  cry  of  an  owl  or  the  subdued  bark  of  a 
dog,"  telling  him  that  he  must  cut  out  seventy  pieces  of  skin  and 
offer  them  to  the  sun.  He  immediately  cut  out  seven  pieces,  held 
them  out  to  the  sun,  prayed,  and  buried  them.  But  the  sun  was 
not  satisfied,  and  he  was  warned  in  a  vision  that  the  full  number 
must  be  sacrificed. 

Black  Coyote  was  a  leader  in  the  Ghost  Dance  in  his  tribe,  and 
it  was  through  him  that  Mr.  Mooney  gained  his  first  insight  into 
the  Indian  understanding  of  this  mystical  religion.  The  Ghost 
Dance  religion  is  the  latest  of  a  long  series  of  Messianic  religious 
movements  whereby  the  Indians  have  looked  for  an  eventual  release 
from  white  domination  and  the  eventual  restoration  of  their  primi- 
tive state.  Doubtless  Christian  doctrines  have  had  an  influence  in 
giving  form  to  the  idea,  and  its  recurrence  and  spread  is  to  be  largely 

''  De  Smet,  op.  cit. 
"  14th  RBEW,  II. 
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accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  Indian  contact  with  a  strange  and  troub- 
ling race — a  contact  which  has  tended  to  awaken  a  sense  of  closer 
relationship  and  ethnic  solidarity  among  the  native  tribes  and  to 
stimulate  the  Indian  mind  to  many  unwonted  ways  of  thought.  But 
in  their  inceptions  these  religions,  none  the  less,  bear  a  thoroughly 
aboriginal  cast.  They  come  as  revelations  to  the  prophets  who  are 
their  founders,  come  in  trance  and  dream,  and  in  large  part  their 
modus  operandi  is  to  induce  trance  and  dream  in  their  adherents — 
usually  in  the  dances  and  fastings,  perhaps  hypnotisms,  which  center 
the  ceremonial. 

Wovoka,  the  prophet  of  the  Ghost  Dance  religion,  received  his 
revelation  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen.  To  quote  Mr.  Mooney's 
account:  "On  this  occasion  the  'sun  died'  (was  eclipsed)  and  he  fell 
asleep  in  the  daytime  and  was  taken  up  to  the  other  world.  Here 
he  saw  God,  with  all  the  people  who  had  died  long  ago  engaged  in 
their  oldtime  sports  and  occupations,  all  happy  and  forever  young. 
It  was  a  pleasant  land  and  full  of  game.  After  showing  him  all, 
God  told  him  he  must  go  back  and  tell  his  people  they  must  be  good 
and  love  one  another,  have  no  quarreling  and  live  in  peace  with  the 
whites ;  that  they  must  work  and  not  lie  or  steal ;  that  they  must  put 
away  all  the  old  practices  that  savored  of  war ;  that  if  they  faith- 
fully obeyed  his  instructions  they  would  at  last  be  united  with  their 
friends  in  this  other  world,  where  there  would  be  no  more  death 
or  sickness  or  old  age.  He  was  then  given  the  dance  which  he  was 
commanded  to  bring  back  to  his  people.  By  performing  this  dance 
at  intervals,  for  five  consecutive  days  each  time,  they  would  secure 
this  happiness  to  themselves  and  hasten  the  event." 

It  is  little  wonder  that  as  this  revelation  passed  from  tribe  to 
tribe  it  came  to  mean  a  promise  of  restoration,  here  on  this  earth, 
of  the  old  life  the  Indian  still  holds  dear.  The  whites  were  to  be 
forced  back  by  the  hand  of  God,  the  Indian  dead  were  to  come  to 
life  and  re-people  the  land,  the  herds  of  buffalo  were  to  be  restored, 
plenty  was  to  prevail  forever.  And  the  dance  became  the  occasion 
of  vision  of  this  blessed  state,  a  ghostly  realization  of  the  hope  de- 
ferred sent  for  the  comfort  of  those  wearied  in  waiting. 

How  closely  the  utterances  of  the  Indian  may  approach  to  those 
of  the  white  mystic  is  shown  in  the  account  given  by  a  Puget  Sound 
prophet,  "John  Slocum,"  of  his  revelation.^*  "At  night  my  breath 
was  out  and  I  died.  All  at  once  I  saw  a  shining  light — great  light — 
trying  my  soul.     I  looked  and  saw  my  bodv  had  no  soul — looked 

at  my  own  body^t  was  dead My  soul  left  body  and  went  up 

"  Recorded  by  Mooney,  op.  cit. 
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to  the  judgment  place  of  God I  have  seen  a  great  light  in  my  soul 

from  that  good  land ;  I  have  understand  all  Christ  wants  us  to  do. 
Before  I  came  alive  I  saw  I  was  sinner.  Angel  in  heaven  said  to  me, 
'You  must  go  back  and  turn  alive  again  on  earth.'  When  I  came 
back  I  told  my  friends,  'There  is  a  God  —  there  is  a  Christian 
people.  My  good  friends,  be  Christians.'  When  I  came  alive,  I 
tell  my  friends,  'Good  thing  in  heaven.  God  is  kind  to  us.  If  you 
will  try  hard  and  help  me  we  will  be  better  men  on  earth.'  And  now 
we  all  feel  that  it  is  so."  The  ideas  here  are  derived  from  the  teach- 
ings of  the  whites,  but  the  mystical  experience  which  gives  them  their 
force  and  vividness  belongs  to  no  particular  race, — or,  if  it  belong  to 
any  one  more  than  to  another,  it  is  surely  the  Indian  whose  claim  to 
it  is  best. 

1 6.  In  conclusion  a  word  must  be  said  regarding  the  reflective 
aspect  of  the  Indian's  thought,  his  philosophy,  and  the  devotional 
spirit  responding  to  it.  There  is,  of  course,  among  the  Indians  a 
gradation  of  conception  as  great  as  their  gradation  in  culture,  which 
ranges  from  the  utter  savagery  of  the  naked  cannibals  of  Brazil 
to  the  grave  and  refined  decorum  of  men  like  the  Aymara  and  Maya ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
Indian  at  his  best  is  not  greater  than  that  accompanying  a  like 
stage  of  material  knowledge  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  American 
continents  appear  not  to  have  furnished  the  natural  facilities  for 
material  conquests  to  be  found  in  Mediterranean  and  some  Asiatic 
regions ;  there  were  not  equally  natural  alloys  of  metal,  for  example, 
and  no  animals  comparable  to  the  horse  and  ox  capable  of  domesti- 
cation. 

Certainly  the  mental  attainment  of  the  Indian,  at  its  culmen, 
may  be  fairly  compared  with  early  Greek  and  Hindu  thought.  While 
Indian  speculation  had  nowhere  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  mytholo- 
gizing  thought,  it  had,  in  its  mythologies,  frequently  attained  a  heno- 
theistic  and  approached  a  monotheistic  or  even  pantheistic  concep- 
tion of  the  divine  nature.  The  attainment  of  such  conceptions  is, 
in  fact,  almost  implicit  in  the  evolution  of  speech.  We  have  spoken 
of  the  peculiar  sanctity  which  attaches  to  a  name  in  primitive  thought 
and  of  its  irresistible  tendency  to  hypostatization.  This  is  curiously 
illustrated  by  the  Indian  notion  of  an  archetypal  chief  (a  veritable 
Platonic  Idea)  of  every  animal  species,  from  which  each  individual 
of  the  species  draws  its  life.  The  myth  of  such  universals — imi- 
rcsalia  ante  res  in  the  true  scholastic  sense — is  a  plain  consequence 
of  the  primitive  inability  to  think  an  abstraction  other  than  con- 
cretely ;  every  idea  corresponds  to  a  reality  because  every  idea  is  a 
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present  vision  of  its  object.    And  with  man's  growing-  consciousness 
of  his  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom,  it  is  inevitable 


that  the  archetype  of  his  own   species,  the  anthropomorphic  god, 

should  assume  the  leadership  of  the  whole  pantheon  of  animal  deities. 

Eventually,  too,  the  Indian  conception  of  the  natural  world  as 
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made  up  of  congeries  of  active,  volitional  powers,  of  makers  and 
doers,  must  result  in  the  notion  of  a  supreme  Maker,  Controller  of 
all  lesser  destinies.  The  Supreme  Being  will,  to  be  sure,  be  con- 
cretely represented — that  is  always  a  necessity  of  primitive  think- 
ing ;  but  the  dominant  idea  is  sure  to  be  betrayed  in  his  names  and 
attributes.  The  Mexican  Tezcatlipoca  was  represented  under  the 
form  of  a  young  man,  but  he  was  regarded  as  "invisible  and  im- 
palpable." penetrating  all  places  in  heaven,  in  earth,  and  in  hell. 
The  very  names  of  certain  Peruvian  deities  prove  their  abstractness : 
Pachaychacher,  "he  w^ho  instructs  the  world"  ;  Chincha  Camac,  "cre- 
ator and  protector  of  the  Chinchas"  ;  Pachacamac,  "he  who  animates 
the  world,"  "soul  of  the  universe."  Possibly  some  of  these  names 
were  originally  cult  epithets,  but  this  does  not  detract  from  the  fact 
that  they  came  to  be  considered  the  proper  description  of  the  deity. 
Pachacamac  was  originally  the  god  of  the  Yuncas,  by  whom  he  was 
worshiped  under  the  form  of  an  idol.  It  is  an  interesting  commen- 
tary on  the  mental  pre-eminence  of  the  Incas  that  when  they  had 
conquered  the  Yuncas  they  assimilated  Pachacamac  to  their  own 
sun-worship.  The  sun  was  worshiped  by  the  Incas  as  their  ancestor, 
and  if  not  as  a  purely  monotheistic  god,  at  least  as  one  infinitely  su- 
perior to  all  others.  But  the  god  of  the  civilized  Yuncas  was  not  to 
be  disregarded,  and  from  the  recorded  remarks  of  some  of  the  Inca 
emperors  it  is  plain  that  sun-worship,  essential  as  it  was  from  a 
political  point  of  view,  was  not  wholly  satisfying  to  Inca  intelligence. 
Hence  it  was  that  they  adopted  the  belief  in  Pachacamac,  regarding 
him  as  the  sustainer  of  life ;  but  they  decreed  that,  because  he  was 
invisible,  there  should  be  no  temples  built  to  him  and  no  sacrifices 
offered ;  they  were  to  content  themselves  with  adoring  him,  says 
Garcilasso,^^  "in  their  souls,  with  great  veneration,  as  sufficiently  ap- 
pears from  the  external  demonstrations  which  they  made  with  the 
head,  the  eyes,  the  arms,  with  the  whole  attitude  of  body,  whenever 
his  name  was  mentioned." 

In  North  America  the  more  enlightened  tribes  seem  all  to  have 
recognized  a  "Great  Spirit"  or  "Master  of  Life" — a  supreme  power 
to  whom  was  due  an  especial  devotion,  as  the  ultimate  giver  of  all 
good.  And  it  is  curious  to  note  how  this  belief  constantly  tends  to 
elevate  the  supreme  deity  to  a  sphere  remote  from  human  interest ; 
he  becomes  an  impassive  spectator  of  the  world  he  has  created,  to 
whom  it  is  useless  to  address  prayers  and  sacrifices  save  through 
mediators. 

Thus,  the  Ojibwas  place  at  the  head  of  their  pantheon  a  Great 
"  Op.  cit.,  VI,  XXX. 
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Spirit,  or  Manitou,  whose  name  is  mentioned  only  with  reverence, 
but  who  plays  no  great  part  in  worship.  Beneath  him  is  the  Good 
Manitou  from  whom  men  receive  the  mysteries  and  between  whom 
and  men  Manabozho,  the  "Great  Rabbit,"  acts  as  mediator.  A  simi- 
lar belief  in  a  supreme  god  and  demiurgic  beings  appears  among 
the  Pawnees.  "All  the  powers  that  are  in  the  heavens  and  all  those 
that  are  upon  the  earth  are  derived  from  the  mighty  Tirawa  atius. 
He  is  the  father  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible."  But  "at  the 
creation  of  the  world  it  was  arranged  that  there  should  be  lesser 
powers.  Tirawa  atius,  the  mighty  power,  could  not  come  near  to 
man,  could  not  be  seen  or  felt  by  him,  therefore  the  lesser  powers 
were  permitted.  They  were  to  mediate  between  man  and  Tirawa." 
The  following  verses  translated  by  Miss  Fletcher  from  a  Pawnee 
ritual  show  how  nearly  this  conception  approaches  the  monotheistic 
ideal  :^® 

"Each  god  in  his  place 

Speaks  out  his  thought,  grants  or  refects 

Man's  suppliant  cry,  asking  for  help ; 

But  none  can  act  until  the  Council  grand 

Comes  to  accord,  thinks  as  one  mind. 

Has  but  one  will,  all  must  obey. 

Hearken !  the  Council  gave  consent — 

Hearken !  and  Tirawa,  mightier  than  all." 

The  name  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  never  uttered  by  the  Indian 
save  with  devout  reverence.  Indeed,  one  missionary,  in  comment- 
ing upon  the  lack  of  oaths  in  Indian  tongues,  states  that  the  Indians 
are  not  merely  shocked  but  terribly  frightened  at  the  white  man's 
swearing.  This  points  in  the  direction  of  name-magic,  but  that 
name-magic  can  be  no  full  account  of  the  Indian's  attitude,  that  this 
attitude  is  indeed  one  of  intense  and  earnest  reverence,  the  barest 
acquaintance  with  Indian  psychology  makes  sure. 

But  the  Indian  is  not  entireh'  free  from  that  skepticism  which 
advance  in  reflective  thinking  must  always  entail.  It  is  recorded 
of  the  Inca  Tupac  Yupanqui  that  he  questioned  the  divinity  of  the 
sun  on  the  ground  that  in  following  always  the  same  course  through 
the  heavens  it  was  acting  the  part  of  a  slave  rather  than  of  a  free 
and  regnant  being.  And  there  are  certain  utterances  of  the  Aztecs, 
such  as  that  in  which  Tezcatlipoca  is  addressed:  "We  men,  we  are 
but  a  pageant  before  you,  a  spectacle  for  your  sport  and  diversion," 
— which  imply  an  unlooked-for  maturity  of  reflection  and  give  prom- 
ise of  philosophic  development  which  we  can  scarce  but  regret  the 
history  of  the  w^orld  should  not  have  made  possible. 
"  In  23d  RBEW,  n. 
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BY    THE    EDITOR. 

OST  definitions  of  religion  are  too  narrow  because  religious 
people  think  first  of  all  of  their  own  faith,  and  the  anti-religious 
bear  in  mind  mainly  those  features  for  the  sake  of  which  they  reject 
religion. 

In  Christian  catechisms  religion  is  frequently  defined  as  man's 
covenant  with  God  or  man's  relation  to  God,  and  it  is  natural  that 
the  adherents  of  monotheistic  religions  have  always  insisted  on  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  idea  of  God.  Yet  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  Buddhism,  which  unequivocally  is  one  of  the  great  world- 
religions,  can  be  taught  without  any  reference  to  a  personal  deity. 
We  grant  that  the  God-idea  is  fundamental,  and  we  claim  that  the 
fundamental  truth  of  it  is  not  absent  in  Buddhism,  but  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  different  way.  No  religion  is  possible  without  an 
authority  of  conduct,  and  if  we  define  God  as  that  something  in  the 
world  which  enforces  a  definite  morality,  an  authority  or  a  power 
of  some  kind  whose  law  can  not  be  trespassed  without  impunity, 
we  must  grant  that  belief  in  God  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  re- 
ligion, but  we  need  not  call  this  power  God  and  we  can  describe  its 
authority  in  other  than  theistic  terms. 

If  we  wish  to  characterize  the  essential  features  of  religion  we 
must  bear  in  mind  all  actual  religions  whether  theistic  or  not  the- 
istic, and  must  even  think  of  "all  possible  religions,  conceiving  them 
as  future  religions  not  yet  actualized. 

Religion  has  passed  through  many  phases,  and  in  each  suc- 
cessive period  its  transient  features  have  been  made  prominent. 
During  the  magical  period,  any  person  would  have  been  deemed 
irreligious  who  had  denied  the  magic  power  of  prayer,  sacrifice  and 
ritual.     Still   further  back  religion  was  animistic  and  at  that  time 
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the  belief  in  animism  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  devotees  so  as 
to  be  thought  indispensable  in  any  religion  worthy  of  the  name. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  belief  of  the  commonly  accepted  church 
dogmas  was  most  rigorously  insisted  upon,  while  at  the  present  time 
the  ethical  moment  is  emphasized,  and  so  religion  is  now  generally 
conceived  first  of  all  as  ethics,  or  rather  as  supplying  a  motive  for 
moral  conduct. 

In  order  to  define  religion  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  ground  we 
must  bear  all  these  difficulties  in  mind  and  think  out  the  essential 
features  which  everywhere  characterize  not  only  religious  sentiment 
but  also  religious  views  and  actions. 

Under  all  conditions  and  in  all  ages  religion  has  been  the  main 
motive  power  in  the  lives  of  individuals  as  well  as  in  the  historic 
movements  of  the  world,  and  even  those  who  are  confessedly  ir- 
religious are  swayed  by  sentiments  which,  though  moving  in  another 
direction,  are  quite  analogous  to  what  religious  people  call  religion. 
There  is  in  every  normal  person  some  supreme  idea,  or  principle, 
or  tendency,  which  characterizes  his  soul,  pervades  his  sentiments, 
and  dominates  his  entire  conduct.  It  is  the  main  factor  that  de- 
termines his  religion ;  and  this  main  factor  of  religion  is  the  attitude 
which  a  thinking  being  takes  toward  the  All. 

This  attitude  is  a  product  of  natural  growth. 

It  develops  from  the  fact  that  no  being  is  an  isolated  creature, 
but  part  of  a  greater  whole,  the  All.  Unconsciously  he  feels  his 
relation  toward  the  cosmos,-  and  this  All-feeling  or  panpathy  finally 
becomes  religion. 

In  the  physical  world  the  panpathy  of  each  particle  finds  ex- 
pression in  gravitation.  Every  mass  has  its  gravity  in  itself ;  but 
the  action  caused  by  gravity  determines  its  relation  toward  its  sur- 
roundings, and  these  surroundings  are  the  great  All  of  which  it  is 
a  part. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  every  particle  as  a  part  of  the  All  to  develoj) 
in  thinking  beings  into  a  world-conception,  which  is  characterized 
by  more  or  less  definite  views  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  exist- 
ence, and  thereby  dominates  the  conduct  of  man. 


After  these  general  observations  we  offer  the  followang  dogmatic 
description  of  religion : 

Religion  is  a  world-conception  which  has  become  a  conviction. 

"Conviction"  means* a  firm  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  an 
idea.     Its  equivalent  in  religious  terminolog}'-  is  "faith."     Conviction 
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is  not  opinion  ;  conviction  is  serious  and  accepts  truth  as  something 
superhuman.  Truth  is  not  made  by  man,  but  truth  existed  before 
it  was  found.  This  idea  finds  expression  in  the  doctrine  of  revela- 
tion which  is  common  to  all  religions  in  a  certain  phase  of  their 
development. 

Every  conviction  is  a  motor  idea  and  as  such  possesses'  three 
elements:  It  is  of  (i)  the  heart,  (2)  the  head,  and  (3)  the  hand, 
which  means 

1,  that  it  is  a  strong  sentiment,  manifesting  itself  frequently  as 
zeal,  or  enthusiasm,  or  devotion  ; 

2,  that  it  is  a  notion  or  idea  which  makes  it  possible  to  have 
religion  formulated  into  a  credo  or  doctrine  \  and 

3,  that  it  is  an  impulse  which  dominates  man's  behavior  from 
within  as  a  motive  of  action. 

The  lower  a  religion  is,  the  more  instinctive  are  its  principles, 
the  less  clearly  defined  and  unverified  are  its  doctrines,  and  the 
more  adulterated  it  is  with  superstitions.  The  higher  a  religion 
ranges  the  more  it  agrees  with  demonstrable  truth,  and  the  nobler 
will  be  its  ethics.  Truth  is  the  test  of  religion.  Agreement  with 
truth  leads  to  the  right  kind  of  action  called  morality;  superstition, 
(disagreement  with  truth)  leads  to  the  wrong  action,  that  is  to  say, 
immorality. 

5fi  Sji  ^ 

Religion  is  akin  to  science  in  so  .far  as  both  are  devoted  to 
truth.  Religion  is  accepted  in  the  confidence  of  being  the  truth  ; 
and  science  means,  (i)  search  for  the  truth,  (2)  the  methods  of 
this  search,  and  (3)  the  results  of  it,  viz.,  the  assured  knowledge 
at  a  given  time. 

Both  science  and  religion  are  devoted  to  truth  ;  but  in  popular 
parlance  science  is  closely  associated  with  the  latest  results  of  en- 
quiry, while  religion  refers  mostly  to  the  tenets  of  established 
churches  based  upon  the  world-conception  of  their  founders.  But 
this  is  a  secondary  difference  which  does  not  touch  the  essential  sig- 
nificance of  either  religion  or  science. 

The  main  difference  between  science  and  religion  is  this, — that 
a  scientific  idea  is  imrely  intellectual  and  changes  into  a  religious 
doctrine  onlv  when  it  becomes  a  conviction,  that  is  to  say,  when 
it  is  espoused  with  fervor  and  is  accepted  as  a  principle  regulating 
conduct. 

As  an  instance  of  such  transformation  of  a  scientific  theory 
into  a   religious  idea   we   may   mention   the   doctrine   of  evolution, 
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which  not  long  ago  was  considered  an  impious  heresy  and  is  now 
fast  becoming  an  integral  part  of  our  world-conception. 

A-Iasses  move  slowly  and  so  religion  is  naturally  conservative ; 
it  retains  the  old  modes  of  expression  and  its  devotees  cling  even 
to  its  traditional  errors.  It  is  always  averse  to  change  and  resents  the 
critical  spirit  of  science.  Masses  are  not  imbued  with  a  scientific 
spirit  and  are  apt  to  forget  that  their  religion  is  based  upon  the 
science  of  past  ages.  But  the  more  education  spreads  the  better  we 
learn  to  appreciate  the  relation  of  science  to  religion  and  when  the 
masses  know  that  .science  is  religion  in  the  making,  all  the  antagon- 
ism between  science  and  religion  will  disappear. 


AN  EXCURSION  INTO  THE  INFINITELY  SMALL. 

BY  J.  BARANDUN. 

MILLIONS  of  people  have  already  made  excursions  into  the 
infinitely  large — into  the  boundless  universe.  From  star  to 
star,  from  world  to  world,  their  minds  have  ascended,  like  Byron's 
"Cain,"  and  like  Byron's  Cain  they  have  come  back  to  earth  again 
— exhausted,  defeated !  Like  Herbert  Spencer  they  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  infinity — ungraspable  and  nevertheless  real ;  unthink- 
able, and  nevertheless  true !  And  they  realized  that  our  poor  earthly 
brain  was  only  made  to  grapple  with  earthly  problems. 

But  very,  very  few  people — a  few  lonely  thinkers  and  scientists 
— have  ever  tried  to  penetrate  into  another  world,  another  universe, 
the  world  of  the  infinitely  small.  Some  philosophers  of  antiquity 
reached  it  on  the  wings  of  Pegasus,  but  returned  empty-handed.  In 
more  modern  times,  Leibnitz,  Herbart,  Wundt,  Fechner,  Lotze,  and 
with  them  a  number  of  celebrated  scientists,  have  dived  into  those 
mysterious  depths,  whither  chemical  investigation  has  never  pene- 
trated. On  this  field  of  research  science  is  still  in  its  infancy.  But 
we  shall  use  its  results  to  form  a  diver's  bell  with  which  to  dive 
down  into  those  dark  realms  and  to  look  for  pearls.  We  think  the 
reader  who  accompanies  us  will  find  himself  richly  rewarded. 

First  we  arrive  at  the  realm  of  the  elements,  the  building  mate- 
rial out  of  which  the  visible  world  is  made.  Here  every  educated 
reader  is  more  or  less  at  home,  so  we  need  not  tarry  long.  We 
know  these  elements  are  composed  of  molecules,  and  these  of  chem- 
ical atoms — to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  atoms  of  which 
we  shall  have  to  speak  later  on.  These  atoms  can  be  weighed, 
measured,  and  part  of  them  seen.  An  atom  that  forms  the  five- 
billionth  part  of  an  inch  is  still  accessible  to  the  scientist.  So  chem- 
istry is  still  terra  Urma,  but  it  borders  on  a  wonderland  whose  portals 
are  locked  to  exact  science. 

Until  very  recently  atoms  were  considered  the  ultimate  units  of 
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which  the  elements  were  composed.  But  to-day  the  most  eminent 
scientists  think  that  these  units,  or  atoms,  are  likewise  formed  by 
numerous  minor  units  which  are  themselves  aggregates  of  still 
smaller  units,  and  so  forth,  down  into  the  infinite  depths  of  the  in- 
finitely small,  until  the  ultimate  essence  is  reached,  which  shows 
itself  as  energy,  force  or  will  (Schopenhauer's  will-to-live),  and 
which  in  no  case  can  be  a  mere  nothing.  According  to  its  qualities 
or  modes  of  action  we  might  call  it  matter  or  spirit.  It  is  in  itself 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  lies  beyond  both  of  them,  or,  in 
other  words,  matter  and  spirit  are  its  manifestations  for  our  intellect. 
(By  the  way  mere  words  in  themselves  do  not  explain  anything.) 
This  unknown  x  is,  then,  the  source  of  all  life. 

It  is  thought  that  in  each  molecule  the  atoms  circle  around  each 
other  like  systems  of  stars.  Thus  the  world  of  the  infinitely  small 
forms  a  parallel  in  more  than  one  regard  to  the  world  of  the  infinitely 
large. 

From  this  point  we  may  reach  a  number  of  inferences  which 
may  seem  strange  to  our  readers,  who  may  regard  them  as  a  dream. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  better  understand  what  is  to  follow, 
we  beg  him  to  recall  some  facts  of  psychology.  We  must  remember 
that  the  concepts  or  pictures  of  things  form  the  foundation  of  mental 
life.  If  we  look  at  a  tree  and  then  close  our  eyes,  we  have  a  concept 
of  the  tree.  This  concept  must  be  the  product  of  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  atoms  outside  and  inside  of  our  brain.  In  other  words, 
the  atoms  inside  of  our  brain  must  have  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
tree  in  conformity  with  the  object  outside.  Out  of  such  concepts 
our  mental  life  is  formed  in  the  course  of  time.  The  sum  a  person 
has  acquired  of  concepts  and  their  relations  forms  what  we  may 
call  his  inner  or  mental  world. 

Du  Bois-Reymond,  the  great  scientist,  regards  the  origin  of  a 
concept  as  the  greatest  world-riddle.  No  physiologist  could  ofifer 
the  least  explanation  for  such  a  riddle.  But  if  we  go  down  deep 
enough  into  the  world  of  the  infinitely  small,  a  solution  may  at 
least  be  suggested. 

Assuming  that  about  a  million  atoms  or  smallest  units  move 
around  in  a  molecule,  and  assuming  also  that  another  molecule  with 
as  many  atoms  be  near ;  assuming,  thirdly,  that  the  atoms  of  both 
molecules  be  arranged  differently  (homogeneous,  but  not  identical), 
then  the  atoms  of  one  molecule  will  assume  a  position  which  corre- 
sponds to  a  likeness  (picture,  concept)  of  the  other  molecule.  As 
an  illustration  we  may  think  of  one  army  facing  another.  Then  the 
soldiers  of  one  army  will  arrange  themselves  according  to  the  way 
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those  of  the  other  army  are  arranged,  for  the  purpose  of  self-defense 
(self-preservation).  Not  having  more  space  at  my  disposal,  I  must 
leave  a  good  deal  to  the  reader's  imagination.  If  he  be  of  a  philo- 
sophical turn,  he  will  be  able  to  follow  me  without  great  difficulty. 

What  I  wish  to  show  is  that  even  the  smallest  molecules  de- 
velop concepts  within  themselves,  and  with  them  a  certain  amount 
of  mental  or  inner  life.  This  inner  life  is  infinitely  below  man's. 
It  is  of  course  unconscious,  but  it  is  there  nevertheless.  This  fact 
— if  fact  it  be — would  explain  in  a  very  natural  way  the  problems 
of  inheritance  and  reproduction.  Two  seeds,  for  instance,  may  look 
almost  exactly  alike.  Nevertheless  each  one  of  them  produces  a 
different  plant  or  animal,  because  each  seed  contains  an  exact  like- 
ness of  the  plant  or  animal  it  came  from,  and  this  inner  likeness  or 
inner  mental  life  realizes  itself  as  the  seed  develops. 

Thus  we  reach  a  much  deeper  and  more  worthy  idea  of  life 
than  a  shallow  materialistic  philosophy  possibly  could.  Assuming 
that  each  molecule  preserves  forever  the  inner  (mental)  world  once 
acquired,  and  further  assuming  that  it  be  at  least  as  indestructible 
as  the  chemical  atoms  are  supposed  to  be ;  then  we  would  have  in 
the  whole  universe,  as  far  as  it  is  in  motion,  an  evolution  of  mental 
life,  or  an  evolution  of  matter  into  mind.  Every  motion  would 
produce  concepts,  at  least  in  the  molecules  participating  in  it.  The 
whole  stellar  world  might  then  be  regarded  as  a  stupendous  factory, 
where  matter  is  changed  into  mind.  Every  motion,  every  feeling, 
everv  thought,  would  have  a  lasting  importance  which  would  reach 
far  bevond  our  terrestrial  life  and  perhaps  out  into  eternity.  In  this 
connection  many  a  reader  will  perhaps  recall  Haeckel's  "animated 
atoms"  (beseelte  Atome)  or  Wundt's  "animated  will-centers"  {Wil- 
lenszentren) . 

These  hypotheses  would  also  throw  new  light  on  many"  phe- 
nomena of  nature  which  Darwinism  cannot  satisfactorily  explain,  and 
also  on  nutrition  which  would  mean,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  education 
of  the  lower  atoms  by  the  higher  ones.  The  animal,  for  instance, 
cannot  assimilate  minerals,  because  the  distance  between  the  two 
classes  of  atoms  is  too  great.  Then  the  plant  steps  in  between  and 
gives  the  mineral  atoms  such  an  inner  life  that  they  become  capable 
of  associating,  with  the  animal's  atoms.  It  is  also  easy  to  be  seen 
that  the  real  origin  of  life  is  to  be  sought  deep  down  in  the  wonderful 
small  world.  Life  began  with  motion  itself,  as  soon  as  concepts 
began  to  be  formed  in  the  original  molecules. 

It  is  thus  also  easily  to  be  inferred  that  there  is  life  and  motion, 
yea  a  species  of  concei)t  life,  even  in  the  molecules  composing  the 
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hardest  stone  or  metals.  Space  does  not  permit  us  to  cite  examples 
here.  Chemistry  tells  wonderful  stories  about  the  force  of  the  "ani- 
mated" atoms.  One  gram  of  hydrogen,  for  instance,  could  produce 
sufificient  heat  to  drive  a  steamer  five  times  over  the  ocean.  If  we 
assume  that  one  hundred  atoms  be  sufficient  to  form  a  concept  in  a 
molecule,  then  the  atoms  of  a  single  molecule  would  suffice  to  repre- 
sent the  mental  wealth  of  the  greatest  genius ! 

We  may  safely  assume  that  the  "changing  of  matter  into  mind" 
(the  production  of  concepts  in  the  molecules)  may  have  taken  place 
long  before  our  solar  system  was  formed,  and  will  go  on  taking- 
place  indefinitely.  Now  if  we  take  it  for  granted  that  every  molecule 
keeps  for  all  times  the  inner  little  world  of  concepts  once  formed, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  then  we  would  have  found  the  way 
to  a  magnificent  conclusion,  or,  perhaps  rather,  a  dream.  Suppose 
all  those  molecules,  from  the  beginning  till  now  and  for  all  times, 
could  unite  and  form  a  higher  unity,  this  higher  unity,  containing 
all  the  animated  molecules,  would  then  be  a  kind  of  world-spirit  or 
world-soul,  the  units  (molecules)  of  which  would  all  be  in  a  certain 
sense  individuals  with  their  own  independent  inner  life,  and  each 
individual  or  unit  would  know,  according  to  its  measure  of  capacity 
or  inner  life,  all  that  the  others  know.  This  would  be  reward  or 
punishment  enough,  if  we  think  of  the  self-conscious  units.  The 
idea  of  such  a  transcendental  world-order  would  also  incite  to  greater 
mental  activity  in  this  life,  in  order  to  have  greater  capacity  for  en- 
joyment (mental  pleasures)  through  eternity.  The  units  of  this 
world-soul  (if  a  figurative  expression  be  permitted)  would  come 
from  all  realms  of  nature.  But  we  must  not. think  of  "souls"  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  It  would  also  be  impossible  for  a  unit 
(molecule)  to  leave  the  others  or  to  return  to  the  planet  it  came 
from. 

If  we  ask,  in  conclusion,  w'hat  pains  or  pleasures  such  a  con- 
dition would  offer  to  the  individual  units,  then  first  of  all  it  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  complete  extinction  of  all  mental  life  would 
always  be  preferable,  because  no  life  can  be  without  pain.  Pain  is 
in  its  ultimate  essence  the  checking  of  a  desire.  If  a  concept  finds 
an  obstacle  in  its  way  when  trying  to  rise  into  consciousness,  then 
a  painful  feeling  ensues.  And  such  cases  occur  wherever  there  are 
concepts. 

But  as  life  cannot  be  extinguished,  such  speculations  are  idle. 
The  inner  life,  the  pains  and  pleasures,  of  the  different  units,  would 
correspond  to  the  degree  of  inner  life  attained  before  dissolution. 
A  well-developed  molecule  or  unit  could  survey  all  that  had  happened 
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during  countless  ages,  seeing  it  in  the  molecules  then  taking  part  in 
the  process  of  evolution.  Its  whole  surroundings  would  be  some- 
thing like  a  theater  with  ever  changing  scenery  and  actors  ever  new, 
and  new  units  would  continually  arrive  from  all  parts  of  our  uni- 
verse. It  might  also  be  assumed  that  in  different  parts  of  the 
endless  ocean  of  space  different  world-spirits  of  this  kind  might 
be  forming  or  be  in  the  process  of  formation.  According  to  the 
laws  of  equilibrium  we  might  even  foresee  the  cessation — but  not 
extinction — of  all  life  of  such  a  great  union  of  disintegrated  mole- 
cules ;  but  this  life  would  begin  again  with  the  slightest  impulse 
from  outside.  We  may  also,  thinking  of  the  composite  nature  of  the 
elements  (see  above),  fancy  the  formation  of  different  elements  in 
dift'erent  parts  of  space,  which  would  lead  to  forms  of  life  wholly 
incomprehensible  to  us.  But  to  expound  all  these  ideas,  a  whole 
book  would  be  required.  So  I  shall  close  with  a  stanza  from  Byron, 
which  gives  us  a  fair  idea  of  what  a  highly  developed  unit  might 
expect  after  dissolution  from  the  other  units  ("death")  and  which 
at  the  same  time  shows  how  the  greatest  poet  of  mankind  looked  at 
"eternal  life" : 

"Eternal,  boundless,  undecayed, 
A  thing  unseen,  but  seeing  all, 
All,  all,  on  earth  or  skies  displayed. 
Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recall ; 
Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds 
So  dearly  of  departed  years. 
In  one  broad  glance  the  'soul'  beholds. 
And  all  that  was,  at  once  appears. — 
Before  creation  peopled  earth 
Its  eyes  shall  roll  through  chaos  back. 
And  where  the  furthest  heaven  had  birth 
The  'spirit'  trace  its  rising  track." — 

This  may  all  be  a  dream,  but  in  a  poor  world  like  this,  it  is  so 
sweet  to  dream ! 


HAVE  ATOMS  SOULS? 

BY   THE   EDITOR. 

OUR  readers  may  remember  an  editorial  article  published  in 
The  Open  Court  of  December,  1907,  on  "Goethe's  Soul-Con- 
ception" which  contains  a  number  of  quotations  from  the  great 
German  poet  on  the  subject  of  immortality. 

He  speaks  of  the  soul  as  an  entelechy  or  monad  and  apparently 
seeks  the  mystery  of  its  persistence  in  the  infinitesimal  realm  of 
molecules  or  atoms.  So  far  as  we  can  see  this  idea  is  untenable 
but  it  appears  that  it  suggests  itself  to  a  thoughtful  man  when  he 
dimly  feels  the  truth  of  the  preservation  of  man's  life  after  death 
in  some  form  or  other.  Mr.  J.  Barandun,  the  editor  of  the  German 
Milwaukee  periodical,  the  Freidenker,  without  any  apparent  ac- 
quaintance with  these  little-known  passages  of  his  great  countryman, 
proposes  in  his  "Excursion  Into  the  Infinitely  Small"  a  theory 
which  in  its  essentials  bears  a  close  similarity  to  Goethe's  monadol- 
ogy  of  the  soul.  Mr.  Barandun  also  believes  that  the  problem  of 
the  soul  must  somehow  be  sought  in  the  infinitely  small,  the  molecule 
or  atom,  and  takes  pains  to  make  it  plausible  that  a  molecule  can  be 
possessed  of  concepts.  In  the  beginning  of  the  article  he  speaks 
of  "those  mysterious  depths  whither  chemical  investigation  has  never 
penetrated"  and  grants  that  his  theory  may  be  a  mere  dream,  to  be 
sure  the  dream  of  a  thinker,  of  a  man  who  forms  a  definite  theory, 
and  we  will  here  make  a  few  comments  which  in  our  opinion  will 
shatter  that  beautiful  dream  but  will  place  the  underlying  hope  of 
man's  life  after  death  on  a  sounder  and  more  scientific  foundation. 

The  German  freethinkers  are  frequently  assumed  to  be  material- 
ists pure  and  simple,  but  here  we  learn  that  they  are  not  indifferent 
to  the  deeper  problems  of  life,  and  the  editor  of  the  Freidenker  him- 
self attempts  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  in  a  new 
line.  If  we  can  not  agree  with  Mr.  Barandun,  we  must  yet  grant 
that  we  read  his  expressions  with  much  interest,  and  believe  at  the 
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same  time  that  his  theories  appear  at  first  sight  sufficiently  plausible 
to  be  worth  while  investigating  and — refuting. 

First  we  will  grant  that  molecular  and  atomic  life  is  still  to  us 
a  book  with  seven  seals.  We  have  not  the  slightest  conception  of 
the  mechanical  interaction  of  the  atoms  which  combine  into  the 
higher  units  of  a  molecule.  Still  less  do  we  know  anything  about 
the  form  of  the  atoms.  We  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  atoms 
of  all  the  several  chemical  elements  are  dififerent  configurations 
made  up  of  the  same  uniform  material  called  by  physicists  the  ether, 
and  not  without  reason  identified  with  the  luminiferous  ether,  that 
mysterious  medium  of  light  in  empty  space.  Theories  have  been 
advanced  as  to  the  mathematical  shape  of  atoms  conceived  as  whorls, 
but  all  the  propositions  made  in  this  line  are  still  lacking  corrobora- 
tion by  experiment  and  are  at  best  probable  hypotheses.  If  they 
are  true,  however,— and  I  deem  them  a  step  in  the  right  direction, — 
they  go  far  to  upset  both  Mr.  Barandun's  and  Goethe's  idea  of 
soul-atoms,  for  how  can  these  whorls  whose  form  is  determined  by 
mechanical  impulse  contain  pictures  of  things  outside,  while  no 
things  are  as  yet  in  existence?  Otherwise  it  stands  to  reason  that 
one  atom  is  exactly  like  another.  For  details  as  to  the  different 
shapes  of  the  atoms  of  the  several  elements  the  reader  may  consult 
Prof.  Ferdinand  Lindemann's  article  "On  the  Form  and  Spectrum 
of  Atoms"  in  The  Monist  for  January,  1906. 

The  currents  in  these  infinitesimally  small  whorls  would  sweep 
away  any  formation  of  images  and  leave  no  possibility  for  concepts 
of  a  definite  kind.  There  are  other  reasons  which  make  it  improb- 
able, that  atoms  or  even  the  components  of  atoms,  the  original  ether 
elements,  contain  any  thought  or  mental  activity,  for  all  that  exists 
manifests  its  existence  according  to  its  nature,  and  we  see  that  the 
•phvsical  world  is  governed  by  physical  laws  while  in  the  world  of 
the  soul  the  dominant  factor  is  mentality.  If  a  man  makes  up  his 
mind  to  do  a  certain  thing,  if  the  farmer  hitches  his  horses  and 
plows  his  fields,  his  action  is  explained  by  the  idea  of  attending  to 
his  business,  and  this  idea  acts  as  a  stimulant  in  definite  nerve  centers 
to  which  definite  muscular  motions  respond.  The  play  of  all  motions 
is  mechanical,  including  here  chemical  and  other  physical  processes 
under  the  wider  term,  molecular  mechanics  ;  but  the  response  in  the 
nerve  centers  is  not  explicable  without  giving  consideration  to  the 
meaning  of  certain  psychical  commotions  taking  place  in  the  brain. 
This  feature,  the  ty])ical  characteristic  of  mental  life,  is  absolutely 
absent  in  i:)hysical  and  mechanical  phenomena,  which  are  governed 
exchisivel\-  b>-  ])hysical  and  mechanical  laws.     For  certain  reasons 
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we  must  assume  that  all  life  is  endowed  with  a  potentiality  of  feel- 
ing; or  in  other  words,  objective  existence  as  we  see  it,  which  is 
matter  in  motion,  possesses  an  aspect  analogous  to  what  we  call 
sentiment,  sensation,  feeling,  awareness,  soul,  or  in  one  word  sub- 
jectivity. But  if  this  subjectivity  in  the  domain  of  physics  possesses 
any  feeling  or  sentiency,  we  may  be  sure  it  is  infinitely  less  than  any 
feeling  we  know  of,  for  its  presence  does  not  enter  into  the  efifect, 
and  when  formulating  the  laws  of  the  behavior  of  atoms  the  phys- 
icist may  without  fear  of  making  an  error  dismiss  it  and  ignore  its 
presence. 

The  subjectivity  of  the  purely  physical  world  gains  significance 
only  in  definite  combinations  of  high  complexity  which  we  call 
organizations.  And  here  only  in  the  domain  of  organized  life  sen- 
tiency first  rises  into  existence ;  sentiency  changes  into  sensation, 
sensation  in  a  highly  complicated  mental  state  develops  awareness, 
and  finally  awareness  of  sensations  of  a  definite  kind  when  repeated 
is  recognized  to  be  the  same  and  stands  for  the  cause  which  elicits  it. 
Thus  it  acquires  meaning,  and  so  sentiency  changes  into  mentality. 
This  is  the  process  which  we  can  trace  and  I  make  bold  to  say  that 
the  way  in  which  matter  changes  into  mind  is  no  longer  an  unsolved 
problem.^ 

In  a  certain  sense  we  can  say  that  atoms  have  souls.  We  know 
that  all  objectivity  has  a  subjective  aspect.  It  contains  the  potential- 
ity of  developing  feeling,  and  if  we  understand  by  soul  the  subjective 
aspect  of  an  objective  unit  of  reality,  we  would  be  compelled  to  con- 
fess that  the  whole  world  is  aglow  with  that  something  from  which 
in  a  higher  evolution  the  human  soul  develops.  On  the  other  hand  if 
by  soul  we  understand  mentality,  being  the  psychical  organism  ca- 
pable of  changing  mechanical  impacts  into  sensations,  of  forming 
ideas  from  sense  material  and  reacting  with  purpose  upon  surround- 
ing conditions,  involving  an  adjustment  according  to  ideas  formed; 
— if  in  a  word  soul  means  anything  like  the  human  soul  even  though 
we  may  grant  on  a  smaller  scale,  we  must  positively  deny  that  there 
is  anything  of  that  nature  present  in  the  atom,  and  we  must  reject 
the  idea  as  fantastical,  or  as  Mr.  Barandun  says,  a  dream. 

If  the  solution  here  briefly  outlined  is  true,  Goethe's  assumption 
of  monad  souls  and  Mr.  Barandun's  concept-endowed  atoms  would 

'For  details  in  which  this  subject  has  been  discussed  see  the  writer's 
Soul  of  Man:  also  Fundamental  Problems,  "Is  Nature  Alive,"  pp.  110-133;  and 
in  llie  Monisf.  "Fechner's  View  of  Life  After  Death,"  XVI,  84,  "The  Soul 
in  Science  and  Religion,"  ibid.,  p.  2ig,  and  'Tsychologj'  a  Domain  of  Its  Own," 
XIX,  387.  A  brief  synopsis  of  this  view  is  made  in  Philosophy  as  a  Science, 
pp.  12-20. 
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have  to  be  changed  into  the  doctrine  that  all  existence  is  alive  in  the 
sense  that  under  definite  conditions  it  can  be  changed  into  organized 
life,  and  organized  life  in  its  turn  develops  mind.  The  problem  of 
the  soul  does  not  lie  in  the  infinitesimal  but  can  be  traced  from  the 
very  facts  of  psychical  experience.  At  the  same  time  the  dim 
feelings  we  have  concerning  the  truth  of  immortality  are  justified  by 
the  persistence  of  ideas  which  as  it  were  lead  a  superpersonal  life. 
Man's  soul  consists  of  motor  thoughts.  Certain  mental  dispositions 
are  transferred  by  heredity  from  parents  to  children,  but  definite 
thought-forms  are  impressed  by  example  and  education  from  gen- 
eration 'to  generation,  and  every  notion,  every  bit  of  knowledge,  has 
an  idea  of  its  own.  These  thought-forms  migrate  from  individual 
to  individual.  They  take  possession  of  souls  and  use  the  individuals 
as  instruments,  and  when  a  man  dies  the  real  significance  of  his  life 
does  not  die  with  him.  In  the  measure  that  he  has  impressed  the 
type  of  his  thought  on  his  surroundings  during  his  lifetime  he  will 
continue  to  live  a  kind  of  super-individual  life  as  an  indelible  factor 
in  the  future  of  the  race.  The  importance  of  this  truth  which  the 
average  man  dimly  feels  has  assumed  the  shape  of  myth  and  allegory 
in  different  immortality-conceptions,  and  every  one  feels  instinctively 
that  life  does  not  end  with  death,  but  that  his  higher  self  will  outlive 
his  term  of  individual  existence.  In  this  sense  Goethe  scorned  the 
idea  of  regarding  death  as  a  finality,  saying: 

"Naught  of  transiency 
Howe'er  it  appear ! 
Ourselves  to  immortalize, 
For  that  are  we  here." 
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JOHNSTON'S  BHAGAVAD  GITA. 

BY   EDWIN   W.   FAY. 

[Bhagavad  Gita,  "The  Songs  of  the  Master"  translated  with  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Commentary  by  Charles  Johnston,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Retired; 
Indian  Civil  Service,  Sanskrit  Prizeman ;  Dublin  University,  Sanskrit  Prize- 
man. Published  by  the  author,  Flushing,  New  York,  1908.  Professor  Lan- 
man  would  render  the  title  by  "The  Exalted  One's  Teachings."] 

The  general  public,  so  far  as  the  interest  of  the  general  public  attaches  to 
an  ethical  poem  of  the  very  highest  importance,  should  give  a  cordial  welcome 
to  Mr.  Johnston's  translation  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita.  No  piece  of  Hindu  litera- 
ture has  the  same  claims  on  public  attention.  Historically,  Wilkins's  trans- 
lation of  this  poem  (1785)  was  the  first  book  of  Sanskrit  literature  to  be 
ofifered  to  English  readers ;  and  the  intrinsic  merits  of  "The  Lord's  Lay"  have 
met  with  the  most  competent  appreciation.  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  thanked 
God  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  live  long  enough  to  meet  with  this  poem, 
which  to  his  mind  satisfied,  above  every  other  work,  in  any  language  whatso- 
ever, the  true  and  proper  conception  of  a  philosophical  poem.  This  praise 
will  not  seem  exaggerated  to  careful  readers  of  the  present  excellent  version. 
As  literature,  the  Bhagavad  Gita  is  truly  a  thing  to  admire. 

The  work  contains  seven  hundred  stanzas,  of  the  length  of  our  standard 
Doxology,  divided  among  eighteen  cantos  of  unequal  length, — the  whole  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  what  we  of  the  West  feel  as  the  problem  of  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  God,  of  the  soul  to  immortality.  The  first  twenty-seven 
stanzas  paint  in  the  scene,  outlining  the  opposing  hosts  gathered  for  fratricidal 
conflict  on  the  Field-of-Law :  Arjuna,  leader  of  the  eventually  victorious  side, 
turns  to  Krishna,  his  charioteer,  a  Vishnu  incarnate,  to  lament,  in  the  next 
twenty  stanzas,  the  necessity  of  any  contest  at  all :  why  slay,  he  asks,  and  why 
be  slain?  And  for  the  rest  of  the  poem  the  talk  goes  on,  touching  the  deep 
questions  of  the  soul,  but  one  never  loses  sight  of  the  stupendous  scene  of 
impending  battle  whereon  hangs  the  fate  of  dynasties  and  men.  We  are  held 
fast  as  though  the  dialogue  were  the  still  small  voice,  insistent  amid  tramp  of 
men,  neigh  of  chargers,  clash  of  arms.  The  battle  can  wait,  while  the  hero 
fights  the  fight  of  his  soul.  It  is  some  broad  contrast  like  this  that  charms  the 
Western  mind.  It  is  as  though  reflections  from  the  frame  threw  all  their  light 
inward  upon  the  eager,  strained  face  of  one  at  question  with  his  soul, — all 
unconscious  of  the  illumination,  the  Correggio-like  lime-light — sit  venia  verba — 
in  which  he  shines.  So  real,  though,  is  the  dramatic  setting  that,  while  we 
strain  toward  the  drama  of  the  soul — drama  still,  however  quiet — we  seem  to 
hear  the  blasts  of  the  conchs  of  war. 
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In  the  second  canto  Arjuna  again  propounds  his  question,  why  should  I 
slay,  wh}'  suffer  myself  to  be  slain ;  and  the  answer  comes  in  a  curiously  con- 
vincing syllogism:  Fear  Death?  There  is  no  death.  Fear  Death?  All  men 
die.     Therefore  hght  the  good  fight. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  synopsize,  book  by  book,  the  contents  of  the  Gita, 
but  a  word  or  two  on  the  general  problem  it  presents  may  not  be  amiss. 
Arjuna,  with  his  Hamlet  temperament,  shrinking  from  the  task  and  duty  that 
confronts  him,  cries  out  in  bitterness  of  soul,  "I  shrink  from  the  body  of  this 
death"  ;  and  Krishna  gives  him,  in  form  fit  for  an  Oriental  mind,  the  comfort  of 

"Give  earth  yourself,  go  up  for  gain  above"  : — 

a  comfort  somewhat  veiled  for  us  folk  of  the  West  under  the  abstractions  of 
"Detachment,"  "Renunciation,"  though  perhaps  not  different,  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, from  that  other  teaching  from  the  East,  "Love  not  the  world,  neither  the 
things  that  are  in  the  world."  The  means  of  detachment,  or  renunciation,  is 
knowledge,  soul-vision,  consecrated  for  us  in  the  answer  "Only  believe."  And 
as  an  aid  to  belief,  Krishna  reveals  himself  in  the  eleventh  canto  as  very  God, 
returning  afterward  to  his  incarnate  form  to  discourse  for  the  rest  of  the  poem 
on  the  practical  ethics  of  renunciation.  Renunciation !  the  alluring  aloofness 
of  the  Epicurean  deities ; .  Renunciation  1  the  dream  of  the  Lotos-Eaters. 
"There  is  no  joy  but  calm" :  it  is  not  this  that  Krishna  teaches,  but  work  and 
renunciation.  "Do  the  work  that  is  laid  on  thee,  for  work  is  better  than 
ceasing  from  works.  Nor  could  thy  bodily  life  proceed  if  thou  didst  cease 
from  works"  (iii.  8).  "Giving  up  attachment  to  the  reward  of  works,  ever 
content,  not  seeking  boons,  though  thoroughly  wrapped  up  in  work,  such  a 
one  engages  not  in  work"   (iv.  20). 

Renunciation !  But  how  elusive  is  this  prescription  against  wretchedness. 
Here  and  there,  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  we  meet  with  elect  souls  that  have 
attained  unto  calm,  and  all  the  world  admires,  asking  if  there  be  a  road  by 
which  another  may  travel  to  that  goal.  And  one  answers,  "by  work  for 
others" ;  and  one  says,  "by  love" ;  and  this  one  and  that  one  seek  to  reveal  "the 
Christian's  secret  of  a  happy  life."  And  all  the  recipes  are  so  simple  till  we 
come  to  try  them.  Best  recipe  of  all,  for  us,  is  "Take  no  thought  for  your 
life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what 
ye  shall  put  on.  .  .Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow."  But  who  can,  by  willing, 
cease  to  take  anxious  thought  for  the  morrow  ?  And  if  one  look  at  that  whole 
alien  race,  that  dark  flotsam  and  jetsam  eddying  in  our  midst,  whom  we  of 
another  descent  call  shiftless  and  improvident  and  trifling,  so  regardless  are 
they  of  the  morrow,  one  may  well  wonder  whether  he  understands  aright  that 
seeming  simple  direction  of  our  Faith,  "Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow;" 
or  whether, — his  understanding  being  right, — his  heart  has  wandered,  with 
our  race  ideals,  far  from  God.  Krishna,  also,  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita  finds  a 
way  to  say,  "Take  no  thought"  :  "As  the  unwise  work,  attached  to  their  work, 
so  let  the  wise  man  work  detached,  working  for  the  order  of  mankind"  (iii. 
25).  This  too  is  a  path  to  happiness  if  we  could,  after  gaining  it,  maintain  the 
will  to  follow  it  to  the  end.  But  it  is  not  an  essentially  different  way  from  the 
way  of  Buddhism ;  and  the  restless  Intransigeants  among  us,  who  would  travel 
by  a  Hindu  path,  may  well  ponder  an  admonition  of  Professor  Hillebrandt's : 
"Those,  I  think,  who,  unsatisfied  with  Christianity,  are  arriving,  after  long 
wanderings  amid  thcosophic  theories,  at  the  oasis  of  Buddhism,  there  to  fill 
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their  cups,  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  as  little  refreshed  as  the  people  of  India 
have  been." 

It  would  be  ill  treatment  of  readers  of  Mr.  Johnston's  translation  not  to 
remind  them  that  what  they  are  reading  is  a  Western  interpretation  of  an 
Eastern  scripture  (and  the  same  red  light  of  warning  must  be  placed  alongside 
this  comment),  but  Mr.  Johnston's  privilege  of  a  long  residence  in  India 
has  given  him  opportunities  for  a  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  Oriental 
point  of  view.  We,  his  readers,  may  only  hope  for  a  faint  apprehension,  so 
far  is  the  East  from  the  West  in  its  way  of  thinking.  Yet  there  is  some 
danger  lest  our  translator  has  too  greatly  generalized  what  is  specifically 
Hindu, — a  result  attained,  among  other  devices,-  by  rendering  the  original 
Sanskrit  rather  according  to  the  earlier  etymological  sense  of  the  words, 
than  according  to  their  acquired  and  semi-technical  sense.  Taken  as  it  stands, 
the  Gita  is  an  ethico-teleological  discussion  of  sundry  tenets  of  the  Sankhya 
and  Yoga  philosophies ;  but  our  author's  interpretation  takes  the  Gita  as 
either  prior  to  the  formal  development  of  these  tenets,  or  as  an  earlier  stage 
in  their  development.  What  yoga  means  to  him  everywhere  is  union ;  and 
union,  the  re-absorption  and  involution  of  the  particular  "me"  in  the  divine 
Thou  (in  Hindu  parlance  "That"),  is  an  alluring  and  compelling  idea.  But 
the  standard  interpretation  of  yoga,  in  consonance  with  the  Yoga  philosophy, 
is  rather  "preparation"  or  "devotion" ;  and  the  Yogin,  the  devotee  of  Yoga, 
as  we  historically  know  him,  was  one  who  sought  to  draw  near  the  divine 
"That"  after  the  fashion  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites.  It  was  from  such  as  he  that 
the  Hindu  fakir  developed.  That  Mr.  Johnston's  generalized  version  means 
more,  and  very  much  more,  to  us  in  a  spiritual  way,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  it  were  well  for  the  reader  to  see  how  it  differs  from  the  current  inter- 
pretation of  Hindu  scholars,  as  exhibited  in  Telang's  translation  {Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,  Vol.  VIII.) 

Johnston  :  Telang. 

II,    66.      "There    is    no    soul-vision  "He  who  is  not  self-restrained  has 

for  him  who  is  not  united,  nor  is  no  steadiness  of  mind;  nor  has  he 
there  any  divine  experience  for  him ;  who  is  not  self-restrained  persev- 
without  experience  of  the  divine  erance  in  the  pursuit  of  self-knowl- 
there  is  no  rest,  and  what  happiness  edge;  there  is  no  tranquility  for  him 
can  there  be  without  rest?"  who.  does  not  persevere  in  the  pur- 

VI,  10.  "Let  the  follower  of  union,  suit  of  self-knowledge ;  and  whence 
dwelling  apart,  ever  seek  union  with  can  there  be  happiness  for  one  who 
the   Self,   standing  alone,   controlling       is  not  tranquil?" 

mind  and  heart,   free  from  expecta-  "A   devotee    should   constantly   de- 

tion,  uncovetous."  vote  his   (sic)  self  to  abstraction,  re- 

maining in  a  secret  place,  alone,  with 
his  mind  and  self  restrained,  without 
expectations,  and  without  belong- 
ings." 

II,  41,  Johnston :  "The  thought  whose  essence  is  determination  is  single. 
Many-branched  and  endless  are  the  thoughts  of  the  undetermined." 

How  different  is  this  rendering,  which  involves  the  entire  suppression  of 
stanza  39,  from  either  of  the  following  Hindu  renderings  : 

Dutt:   'Tn  this    [i.   e.,  the   Yoga  philosophy?],  there   is   mind's  but 
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one  state,  consisting  of  £rm  devotion;  whereas  undevotional  men's  minds  are 
many-branched,  and  attached  to  endless  pursuits." 

Telang:  "There  is  here   [i.  e.,  for  those  who  enter  on  this  'path'], 

but  one  state  of  mind  consisting  in  firm  understanding.  But  the  states  of  mind 
of  those  who  have  no  firm  understanding  are  many-branched  and  endless." 

Far  be  it  from  this  reviewer  to  assume  a  knowledge  of  the  Bhagavad 
Gita  equal  to  Mr.  Johnston's.  It  is  clear  that  the  version  before  us  has  been 
very  deliberately  pondered  by  a  mind  competent  in  point  of  scholarship  as  in 
natural  acumen  for  the  task.  From  the  general  introduction  as  well  as  the 
special  introductions  to  each  book  the  general  reader  can  but  receive  illumi- 
nation. The  technical  student  can  but  receive  stimulus.  And  if  he  be,  like 
the  reviewer,  as  touching  the  special  matter  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  but  a 
semi-technical  reader,  at  best,  he  will  reserve  for  further  study  the  question 
whether  the  royal  caste  of  Aryans  was,  as  the  author  asserts,  of  Egypto- 
Chaldee  origin,  and  the  farmer-artisan  caste  a  yellow  Mongol  stock;  and  he 
will  ask  himself  whether  the  explanation  of  the  name  of  the  Sankliya  philosophy 
is  as  truly,  as  it  is  clearly  and  cleverly,  given  in  the -following  words  (Introd., 
p.  xiii)  :  "First  of  these  great  primal  powers  was  that  of  causation,  which  we 
may  conceive  as  the  power  of  number.  For,  when  we  count  a  series  of  things 
in  number,  we  imply  much  more  than  that  they  are  different.  We  imply  that 
they  are  related,  and  that  they  follow  each  other  in  orderly  sequence.  The 
three  stages  which  we  call  cause,  causing,  and  effect  are  but  one  instance  of 
numbering;  we  think  of  the  second  as  the  result  of  the  first,  and  the  third 

as  the  result  of  the  second From  this  principle  of  numbering,  the  system 

which  sprang  from  it  was  called  the  Sankhya  or  Number  system." 

In  conclusion,  a  word  to  assure  the  already  sore  bestead  general  reader 
that  he  may  feel  every  confidence  that  in  perusing  this  version  of  the  Bhaga- 
vad Gita  he  is  getting  the  best  digested  and  most  easily  digestible  translation 
accessible.  He  will  be  reading  a  work  done  into  real  English,  with  the  help, 
in  the  introductions,  of  a  really  illuminating  commentary;  and  though  he 
cannot  fail  to  realize  the  great  study  and  learning  on  which  our  author's  work 
is  based,  he  will  not  find  a  single  pedantic  footnote,  nor  a  single  citation  of 
authority  (alas!  for  the  reviewers),  nor  any  disturbing  detritus  of  unassimi- 
lated  "apparatus."  And  though  he  will  find  one  or  two  misprints  (again  for 
gain,  p.  8;  Diety  for  Deity,  p.  xlvi),  the  clear  and  comely  print,  paper  and 
binding  leave  nothing  to  desire. 

And  for  an  epilogue,  one  citation  more,  as  an  instance  of  the  universal 
validity  of  every  great  scripture:  "Better  one's  own  duty  without  excellence 
than  the  duty  of  another  well  followed  out"  (iii.  35).  This  aspect  of  renun- 
ciation— a  sort  of  Home-Rule  at  home — were  well  worthy  of  observance  (alas ! 
how  unobserved)   in  a  government  of  divided  powers  like  our  own. 


A  VEDANTA  CELEBRATION. 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  has  in  hand  the  manuscript  of 
Prof.  Paul  Deussen's  voluminous  book  on  the  Vedanta,  translated  from  the 
German  original  by  Charles  Johnston,  and  we  hope  that  it  can  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  coming  year.  It  is  the  classical  exposition  of  the  Brahman 
Vedanta  philosophy,  a  most  painstaking  and  exhaustive  work  which  will 
scarcely  ever  be  excelled  or  antiquated.     In  our  correspondence  with   Pro- 
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fessor  Deussen  we  learn  that  on  the  14th  of  February,  1910,  the  admirers  of 
the  Vedanta  sage,  Shankara,  will  assemble  to  inaugurate  in  his  birthplace, 
Kalati,  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  this  greatest  expounder  of 
Brahman  philosophy.  A  letter  which  Professor  Deussen  received  from  V. 
Subrahmanya  Ayer,  Head  Master  of  the  Government  High  School  of  Tumkur, 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  you  that  it  has  now  been  ar- 
ranged to  commemorate  the  name  and  work  of  Shankara  at  Kalaki,  where,  as 
you  know,  he  was  born.  This  place  has  been  forgotten  altogether  for  over 
a  thousand  years.  The  requisite  funds  have  been  collected,  and  a  temple  is 
in  the  course  of  construction.  It  is  proposed  to  place  in  it  an  image  of 
Shankara ;  and  His  Holiness,  Gagadguru  Sri  Satchidananda  Sivabhinava 
Narasimha  Bharati  Swami,  his  apostolic  successor  at  Singeri,  is  on  his  way 
to  Kalati,  to  perform  the  installation  and  opening  ceremony  which  will  be 
celebrated  on  the  14th  of  February,  1910." 

Prof.  Paul  Deussen  has  translated  all  the  Upanishads,  which  are  the 
classical  books  of  the  Vedanta,  and  he  is  unquestionably  recognized  by  Eastern 
and  Western  Sanskrit  scholars  as  the  best  authority  on  the  subject.  The 
Brahman  correspondent  concludes  his  letter  to  Professor  Deussen  thus : 

"I  cannot  thing  of  a  greater  or  more  devoted  admirer  or  representative 
of  Sri  Shankara  in  our  day  than  yourself.  And  you  have  done  more  than 
anybody  else  to  spread  his  metaphysical  fame  in  Europe  and  America.  It  is 
the  desire  of  men  like  me  here,  that  you  should  associate  yourself  in  some 
way  with  this  great  movement,  and  you  may  do  whatever  you  think  appro- 
priate." 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 

The  Ide.\  of  a  Free  Church.  By  Henry  Sturt.  London :  Walter  Scott  Pub. 
Co.     Pp.  309.     Price,  5s.  net. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  principles  of  pragmatism  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  most  urgent  religious  problems  of  our  day.  The  author  examines 
the  moral  teaching  of  Christianity  and  in  vigorous  terms  pronounces  it  to  be 
obsolete  and  inadequate,  proposing  that  a  new  church  should  be  established. 
He  sets  forth  at  length  the  general  principles  of  conduct  and  ideal  of  life 
which  he  holds  to  be  most  suitable  to  modern  civilization.  He  indicates  man's 
need  of  religion,  and  explains  the  principles  of  free  religion  and  of  the  new 
theology  which  he  believes  ought  to  be  substituted  for  the  Christian  faith. 

Mr.  Sturt  retells  briefly  what  he  regards  as  the  true  history  of  Jesus  in 
a  rationalized  resume  of  the  Biblical  narrative.  He  holds  this  story  to  be 
utterly  misrepresented  in  the  accounts  adopted  by  the  churches.  He  shows 
how  such  a  free  religion  as  he  advocates  would  influence  our  daily  conduct, 
and  he  enforces  his  argument  by  contrast  with  the  practical  tendencies  of 
Christianity,  which  he  believes  to  be  largely  mischievous.  Finally  he  offers 
suggestions  for  the  work  of  organizing  a  Free  Church. 

Most  points  of  current  religious  controversy  are  touched  upon,  though 
briefly,  and  the  author  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  views  and  proposals 
as  definite  as  possible.  His  style  is  clear  and  to  the  point,  and  he  makes  no 
effort  to  conciliate  the  orthodox  since  it  is  not  to  them  that  he  is  writing. 
Many  of  his  statements  may  well  be  considered  too  sweeping  by  the  most  un- 
prejudiced.   "Of  all  the  terrible  intellectual  disasters  of  Europe  the  Bible  has 
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been  by  far  the  greatest,  mitigated  only  partially,  etc."  His  conclusions  have 
been  carefully  considered  but  do  not  always  coincide  with  the  most  assured 
results  of  Biblical  criticism.  For  instance,  it  will  no  longer  do  to  say  that 
"Christianity  is  nothing  but  a  spiritualized  and  humanized  Judaism ;  and  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  was  the  death  of  the  ideals  of  ancient  culture." 

The  book  offers  the  unchurched  a  working  hypothesis.  We  would  suggest, 
however,  that  the  author  is  hardly  consistent  in  claiming  pragmatism  as  the 
foundation  of  his  undertaking;  because  since  Christianity  has  undoubtedly 
benefited  many,  must  it  not  so  far  (pragmatically  considered)  be  the  truth? 

The  author's  zeal  will  hardly  be  appreciated  here  where  free  churches 
exist  in  many  different  types,  unless  it  be  clearly  understood  that  he  writes  in 
a  country  where  there  is  an  established  church,  and  where  non-conforming 
associations  are  at  a  disadvantage.  There  it  is  natural  that  the  exponent  of 
a  Free  Church  should  feel  that  he  is  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness. 


Aus  Natur  und  Geisteswelt.  A  series  of  nearly  300  volumes.  Leipsic : 
Teubner.  Price,  i  mark  each,  bound,  1.25  mark.  Gift  edition,  2.5omarks. 
In  this  series  of  popular  scientific  works  the  publishing  house  of  B.  G. 
Teubner  is  doing  a  great  service.  The  publisher's  purpose  is  to  lessen  the 
tendency  to  caste  divisions  which  comes  with  the  increasing  spread  of  culture 
by  giving  the  scholar  a  larger  audience  and  by  offering  an  opportunity  to  the 
layman  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  achievements  of  the  world  of  science. 
He  hopes  to  avoid  the  proverbial  danger  of  "a  little  learning"  by  furnishing 
familiarity  with  the  methods  of  attaining  results  so  that  the  reader  may 
exercise  an  independent  discrimination  with  regard  to  the  statements  presented 
to  him.  In  order  to  make  this  series  a  true  popularization  of  science,  the  best 
authorities  are  selected  for  its  contributors.  A  few  of  its  recent  numbers  are 
before  us  and  their  enumeration  may  remotely  indicate  the  scope  of  the  series : 
F.  Muckle,  Die  Geschichte  der  socialistischen  Ideen  ini  igten  Jahrhundert 
(2  vols.)  ;  F.  Knauer,  Die  Ameisen;  J.  Unold,  Aufgaben  und  Ziele  des  Men- 
schenlebens ;  M.  Verworn,  Die  Mechanik  des  Gcisfeslebcns. 


A  treatise  by  Professor  Jorge  del  Vecchio  of  the  law  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sassari  on  the  philosophical  assumptions  of  the  notion  of  justice, 
has  been  translated  from  the  Italian  into  Spanish  by  the  counsellor  Mariano 
Castafio,  (Los  supuestos  MosdHcos  de  la  nocion  del  Derecho,  Madrid:  Reus, 
1908),  and  now  forms  part  of  the  Juridical  Library  of  Spanish  and  Foreign 
authors  (Biblioteca  Juridica  de  Autores  espafioles  y  extranjeros). 


A  rational  and  psychological  study  of  Islam,  Her  Moral  and  Spiritual 
Value,  written  by  Major  Arthur  Glyn  Leonard,  has  appeared  from  the  press 
of  Luzac  &  Company.  It  is  furnished  with  a  foreword  by  the  Mohammedan 
authority,  Syed  Ameer  Ali,  who  has  written  a  number  of  works  on  Islam, 
including  a  contribution  to  the  "Religions  Ancient  and  Modern  Series"  (Open 
Court  Publishing  Company,  price,  is.  each). 


James  Maclehose  &  Sons,  of  the  University  Press  of  Glasgow,  have  issued 
a  reprint  of  a  valuable  fifteenth  century  theological  tractate,  Reginald  Pecock's 
Book  of  Faith  (price,  53.  net).  The  text  is  preceded  by  an  introductory  essay 
on  the  development  of  fifteenth  century  opinion  by  the  editor,  J.  L.  Morison. 


Religions,  Ancient  and  Modern — Continued 

RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT.      By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology,  University  College,  London,  England. 
The  purpose  of  religion  to  the  Egyptians  was  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  gods.  jThereis  but  little  trace 

of  negative  prayer  to  avert  evil  or  deprecate  evil  influences  but  rather  of  positive  prayer  for  concrete  favors. 

CELTIC   RELIGION.      By  Professor  EDWARD  Anwyl,  Professor  of  Welsh  at  the 

University  College,  Aberystwith. 

As  prehistoric  archaeology  has  come  to  throw  more  light  on  the  early  civilization  of  Celtic  lands,  it 
has  become  possible  to  interpret  Celtic  religion  from  a  thoroughly  modern  viewpoint. 

MYTHOLOGY  OF  ANCIENT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.    By  Charles 

Squire,  author  of  "  The  Mythology  of  the  British  Isles." 

Celtic  tradition  reflects  the  religious  conceptions  of  our  earliest  articulate  ancestors.  Many  fascinat- 
ing side  issues  are  briefly  touched  upon  in  this  little  book. 

ISLAM.      By  Ameer  Ali,  Syed,  M.A.,  CLE.,  late  Judge  of  His  Majesty's  High 

Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal. 

This  little  book  vibrates  with  sincerity.  It  is  an  explanation  of  Mohammedanism  from  the  inside. 
The  latest  born  system  is  Islam  and  its  cardinal  principles  are  the  same  as  those  of  Christianity.  It  proves 
that  the  eternal  principles  of  human  conduct  constitute  the  vitalizing  force  of  all  great  world  religions. 

RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  ROME.      By  Cyril  Bailey,  M.A.,  Baliol  College, 

Oxford,  England. 

Men's  natural  surroundings  and  occupations  influence  their  religion.  Domestic  worship  was  the 
historical  and  logical  origin  of  the  Roman  religion.  Rome  was  an  agricultural  community  and  the 
institutions  of  Rome,  legal  as  well  as  religious,  all  point  to  the  household  (familia)  as  a  religious  unity  of 
organization. 

JUDAISM.      By  Israel    Abrahams,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in   Talmudic  Literature  in 

Cambridge  University,  England. 

The  psychology  of  the  Jew  is  here  sketched  by  a  master  hand  and  Judaism  is  presented  as  life 
rather  than  as  a  creed  or  a  church. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  RELIGION.    By 

James  Leuba,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

An  exposition  by  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  nature  of  mental  power  and  its  relation  to  the 
origin  of  religion. 

RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  PALESTINE.     By  Stanley  a.   Cook,   MA. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  a  fairly  self-contained  description  of  general  religious  conditions, 
particularly  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  Millennium,  B.C.  The  facts  have  been  secured  from  external 
and  non-biblical  resources. 

SHINTO,  THE  ANCIENT  RELIGION  OF  JAPAN.     By  w.  G  Aston, 

C.M.G.,  D.Lit. 

It  is  well  to  know  something  of  the  early  spiritual  food  of  a  nation  which  in  these  latter  days  has 
reached  a  full  and  vigorous  manhood. 

EARLY  CHRISTIANITY.      By  S.  B.  Slack,  MA. 

To  sketch  early  Christianity  is  a  difficult  task,  because  most  readers  will  begin  with  their  beliefs 
already  formed.  When  a  reader  starts  with  an  open  mind,  he  is  usually  grateful  for  any  new  information 
he  acquires,  but  in  this  case  old  ideas  must  first  be  eradicated  before  new  ones  can  be  implanted. 

MAGIC    AND    FETISHISM.       By    Alfred    C.    Haddon,    Sc.D.,    F.R.S., 

University  Lecturer  in  Ethnology,  Cambridge,  England. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  magic  practices  can  act  by  suggestion  through  fear  and  fascination  upon 
human  victims.  The  psychology  of  magic  explain  this  power  of  suggestion  and  hypnotism  on  backward 
people,  practised  by  ignorant  or  criminal  persons. 

COMPLETE  SERIES:    Twenty-one  volumes.      Cloth.     8vo.     Each,  4o  cents  net. 
SEND   FOR   COMPLETE   ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 
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The  First  Grammar  of  the  Language 
Spoken  by  the  Bontoc  Igorot 

A  Mountain  Tribe  of  North  Luzon 

(Philippine  Islands) 
By  Dr.  CARL  WILHELM   SEIDENADEL 

THIS  Grammar,  the  first  of  the  hitherto  unexplored  idiom  of  the  Bontoc 
Igorot,  contains  the  results  of  a  scholar's  independent  and  uninfluenced 
research;  it  is  based  entirely  upon  material  collected  directly  from  the 
natives'  lips.  An  extensive  Vocabulary  (more  than  four  thousand  Igorot  words) 
and  Texts  on  Mythology,  Folk  Lore,  Historical  Episodes  and  Songs  are  included 
in  this  book.  It  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  Linguists,  Ethnologists  and 
Comparative  Philologists  to  whom  the  author  furnishes  an  abundance  of  reliable 
material  and  new  theories  about  the  structure  of  Philippine  Languages  in  general. 
In  exhaustiveness  this  monumental  work  surpasses  the  Grammars  of  any  other 
Philippine  Idiom  treated  before. 

550  pages  in  Quarto.     Illustrated.     Edition  limited  to  1200  copies.     Printed 
from  type  on  fine  paper  and  elegantly  bound.     ^5.00  (20s). 
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A  Manual 
for  Beginners 


THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE 
AND   HOW  TO   LEARN   IT 

By  SIR  WALTER  HILLIER,  K.  C.  M. 

G.-C.  B.  Pages,  263.     Cloth  8vo.  Price,  $3.75  net. 

A  valuable  book  of  instruction  for  those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for 
American  diplomatic  service  in  China. 

Sir  Walter  Caine  Hillier  is  Professor  of  Chinese  in  King's  College, 
London.  For  several  years  he  has  been  officially  connected  with  the 
British  diplomatic  service  in  China.  His  book  is  officially  prescribed  by  the 
Britisli  authorities  for  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  office  in  their 
colonies  in  China. 

The  author  says,  "The  present  work  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  who  think  they  would  like  to  learn  Chinese,  but  are  discouraged  by 
the  sight  of  the  formidable  te.Kt  books  with  which  the  aspiring  student  is 
confronted." 

"I  think  Hillier' s  book  a  great  improvement  on  all  that  has  been 
publislied  in  this  direction,  and  I  propose  to  recommend  it  to  my  own  students 
as  well  as  to  outsiders  who  every  now  and  then  apply  to  me  for  advice  in 
their  studies. " — Frederick  Hirth,  Colunibia  University,  New  York. 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  carries  a  special 
line  of  books  on  China,  its  Philosophy,  Religion,  Language,  Literature, 
Life  and  Customs.     Send  for  complete  illustrated  catalogue. 
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Send  for  complete  ilhistrated  catalogue. 


The  Historical  Bases  of  Religions 

PRIMITIVE,  BABYLONIAN  AND  JEWISH 

By  HIRAM  CHELLIS  BROWN 

Pages  319  +  7  Price  $1.50  net  (7s.  6d.) 

THE  author  has  condensed  in  this  small  volume  the  main  results  of  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism  and  Babylonian  excavations,  discussing  therein  the  history  of 
the  Israelitish  origin  of  our  religion.  In  reply  to  the  traditional  conception  he 
says  in  the  preface  :  "Destructive  as  the  views  herewith  presented  may  appear  to  be, 
I  believe  them  to  be  warranted  by  the  clearer  vision,  the  broader  outlook  gained  by 
the  higher,  firmer  ground  that  modern  research  has  placed  beneath  our  feet."  The 
book  discusses  in  the  first  part  the  origin  and  development  of  the  religious  sense. 
Our  author's  definition  of  religion  is  rather  limited  and  seems  to  weaken  the  philoso- 
phical background  of  his  historical  expositions.  He  says  :  "The  function  of  religion 
is  to  put  man  into  communication  with  these  supernatural  intelligences.  In  the 
second  part  Mr.  Brown  offers  a  good  summary  of  the  Assyrio- Babylonian  religion. 
The  third  part  contains  a  discussion  of  Jewish  religion,  and  this  is  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive portion  of  the  book.  In  an  appendix  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  has  been  re- 
printed. The  book  will  be  welcome  to  many  who  look  for  a  popular  presentation  of 
this  important  subject  in  the  history  of  religions. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

P  O.  Drawer  F.  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

London:  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


The  Evolution  of  a  Great  Literature 

Natural  History  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures.       By  Newton  Mann. 
One  vol.,  5x8  inches,  381  pp.,  $1.50  net   postage  15  cents  extra. 


Extract  from  letter  of  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.  D. 

"I  do  not  know  you  personally,  but  you  must  have  transmitted  your 
spirit  to  me  in  your  book.  I  give  it  no  epithets  of  a  eulogistic  character, 
because  I  am  sure  you  need  no  praise  of  men.  I  trust  that  it  may  find 
'fit  audience.'  We  want  such  books.  The  field  is  large;  the  aspects  under 
which  the  subject  may  be  presented  various.  You  have  not  encumbered 
your  exposition  with  super-abundant  detail.  I  think  you  have  shown 
much  skill." 

"In  style  it  is  clear  and  intelligible.  Its  fundamental  postulate  that 
'the  Hebrew  literature  was  an  evolution  and  not  a  miracle,' will  commend 
the  book  to  modern  layman." — The  Outlook. 

"One  of  the  most  powerful  books  on  the  true  view  of  the  origin  cf  the 
Bible  has  just  been  published,  and  is  entitled  'The  Evolution  of  a  Great 
Literature.'  The  author  writes  with  a  frankness  that  is  refreshing  in 
these  days  of  compromise  and  repression  of  honest  conviction.  Some 
will  not  agree  with  all  his  conclusions,  but  all  can  admire  his  candor  and 
the  vigor  and  clearness  of  his  style." — The  Springfield  Republican. 
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BOOKS  ON  CHINA  ^^^  philosophy, 
ipyjKjr^^  KJi^  Kj±LLL^rs.j  religion,  lan- 
guage,   LITERATURE,    LIFE   AND    CUSTOMS.     :     : 


T'AI-SHANG  KAN-YING  P'lEN,  Treatise  of  the  Exalted  One 
on  Response  and  Retribution.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by 
Teitaro  Suzuki  and  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  Containing  Chinese  Text.  Ver- 
batim Translation,  Explanatory  Notes  and  Moral  Tales.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Paul  Carus.     i6  plates.     Pp.  135.     1906.     Boards,  75c  net. 

"The  book  is  not  only  interesting,  but  instructive  as  well,  and  should 
have  a  place  in  every  religious  or  philosophical  library." — T/ie  Tyler  Pub.  Co. 

YIN  CHIH  WEN,  The  Tract  of  the  Quiet  Way.  With  Extracts 
from  the  Chinese  Commentary.  Translated  by  Teitaro  Suzuki  and 
Dr.  Paul  Carus.     1906.     Circa  50  pages.     Boards,  25c  net. 

"This  is  a  short  Chinese  tract  containing  many  noble  ethical  sentiments, 
inculcations  of  charity,  truthfulness,  nobleness  of  character,  and  other 
features." — Methodist  Book  and  Pub.  House. 

LAO-TZE'S  TAO-TEH-KING  ^i^ii^lS  Chinese-English.  With 
Introduction,  Transliteration,  and  Notes.  By  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  With 
a  photogravure  frontispiece  of  the  traditional  picture  of  Lao-Tze, 
specially  drawn  for  the  work  by  an  eminent  Japanese  artist.  Ap- 
propriately bound  in  yellow  and  blue,  wdth  gilt  top.  Pp.  345.  Price, 
$3.00  (15s.). 

Contains:  (i)  A  philosophical,  biographical,  and  historical  in- 
troduction discussing  Lao-Tze's  system  of  metaphysics,  its  evolution, 
its  relation  to  the  philosophy  of  the  world.  Lao-Tze's  life,  and  the 
literary  history  of  his  Avork ;  (2)  Lao-Tze's  Tao-Tch-Kinp-  in  the 
original  Chinese;  (3)  An  English  translation;  (4)  The  translitera- 
tion of  the  text,  where  every  Chinese  word  with  its  English  equiva- 
lent is  given,  with  references  in  each  case  to  a  Chinese  dictionary  ; 
(5)  Notes  and  Comments;    (6)  Index. 

"Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  capacity  for  seeing  into  mill 
stones.  It  is  truly  phenomenal." — Rgv.  Arthur  H.  Stnith,  American  Board 
Mission. 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  the  task  of  obtaining  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  Chinese  language  to  translate,  under  the  conditions  named,  a  book 
like  that  of  Lao-Tze  is  a  gigantic  one.  Dr.  Carus's  success  is  little  short  of 
marvelous.  He  frequently  cites  the  versions  of  others,  but  in  the  extracts 
given,  it  seems  clear  that  Dr.  Carus  has  succeeded  better  than  Dr.  Legge  or 
Dr.  Chalmers  in  the  passages  where  we  are  apt  to  compare  them — a  very 
remarkable  fact  indeed." — North  China  Daily  News. 

THE  CANON  OF  REASON  AND  VIRTUE  (LAO-TZE'S 
TAO-TEH-KING).  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  Paul  Carus. 
1903.    25c,  mailed  28c.     (is.  6d.)     Pp.  iv,  138. 


THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE  AND  HOW  TO  LEARN  IT.     A 

Manual  for  Beginners,  by  Sir  Walter  Hillier,  K.  C.  M.  G..  C.  B. 
A  new  Chinese  grammar  has  appeared  which,  as  we  learn  from  pri- 
vate sources,  is  being  used  officially  by  the  English  authorities  for 
the  preparation  of  their  candidates  for  office  in  the  English  colonies 

of  China.     Pp.  263.    $3.75  net. 

"I  think  Hillier's  book  a  great  improvement  on  all  that  has  been  publish- 
ed in  this  direction,  not  excepting  Sir  Thomas  Wade's  celebrated  'Tzti-er-chi,' 
and  I  propose  to  recommend  it  to  my  own  students  as  well  as  to  the  out- 
siders who  every  now  and  then  apply  to  me  for  advice  in  their  studies." — 
Friedrich  Hirth,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

CHINESE  PHILOSOPHY:  Being  an  Exposition  of  the  Main  Char- 
acteristic Features  of  Chinese  Thought.  By  Dr.  Paul  Cams.  Pp. 
64.  Numerous  diagrams  and  native  characters  and  illustrations. 
Second  edition.     25  cents  (is.  6d.),  mailed  30  cents. 

"Valuable  and  of  unquestioned  reliability.  The  delineation  of  the 
philosophy  that  underlies  the  Chinese  civihzation  is  so  ably  done  in  these 
pages  that  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  causes  which  produce 
Chinese  conservatism." — Toledo  Blade. 

CHINESE  THOUGHT:.  An  Exposition  of  the  Main  Characteristic 
Features  of  the  Chinese  World-Conception.  By  Paul  Cams.  Being 
a  continuation  of  the  author's  essay,  Chinese  Philosophy,  Illustrated. 
Index.     Pp.   195.     $1.00  net.    (4s.  6d.) 

"The  essential  sanity  and  goodness  of  the  Chinese  character  receives  an 
appropriate  tribute  and  its  very  faults  are  set  forth  as  rather  misapplied 
virtues  than  anything  widely  varying  from  our  own  conceptions  of  right  and 
wrong." — The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

CHINESE  LIFE  AND  CUSTOMS.  By  Paul  Cams.  W^ith  illustra- 
tions by  Chinese  Artists.     Pp.  114.     75c  net.    (3s.  6d.  net.) 

"With  each  of  the  reproduced  illustrations  goes  the  explanation  needed 
for  complete  understanding,  whether  the  picture  be  one  of  the  gods,  of  the 
celebration  of  a  religious  festival,  of  the  planting  of  rice,  or  of  boys  in 
school.  In  this  way  nearly  the  whole  of  the  life  of  the  Chinese  people  finds 
exposition,  and  the  western  man  can  follow  his  cousin  into  his  home  and 
through  his  entire  days  on  earth  with  ready  comprehension." — The  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

CHINESE  FICTION.  By  the  Rev.  George  T.  Candlin.  With  illus- 
trations from  original  Chinese  works,  specimen  facsimile  repro- 
ductions of  texts,  and  translations  of  representative  passages.  Giving 
a  clear  and  vivid  resume  of  Chinese  romantic  literature.  Pp.,  51. 
Paper,  15  cents  (Qd.),  mailed,  18  cents. 

"A  list  of  'fourteen  of  the  most  famous  Chinese  novels'  is  given.  Many 
long  quotations  from  plays,  poems,  and  stories  are  given,  and  the  pamphlet  is 
a  source  of  great  pleasure.  The  pictures,  too,  are  charming." — The  Chicago 
Times  Herald.  
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THE  RELIGION  OF  SCIENCE  LIBRARY. 

A  Choice  Collection  of  Well  Made  Books.     Reproductions  of  Standard  Treatises  in  the 
Departments  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Biology,  Religion,  etc. 


1  The  Religion  of  Science. 

Paul  Carus.    30c.    (Is.  6d  ) 

2  Three  Introductory  Lectures  on  the  Sci- 

ence of  Thought. 

F.  Max  Miiller.    30c.     (Is.  6d.) 

3  Three  Lectures  on  the  Science  of   Lan- 

guage.   F.Max  Miiller.    30c.     (3s.  6d.) 

4  The  Diseases  of  Personality. 

Th.  Ribot.    30c.    (Is.  6d.) 

5  The  Psychology  of  Attention. 

Th.  Ribot.    30c.    (Is.  6d.) 
5     The  Psychic  Life  of  Micro-Organisms. 
Alfred  Binet.    30c.    (Is.  6d.) 

7  The  Nature  of  the  State. 

Paul  Carus.    20c.    (9d.) 

8  On  Double  Consciousness. 

Alfred  Binet.    20c.    (9d.) 

9  Fundamental  Problems. 

Paul  Carus.    60c.     (2s.  6d.) 

10  Diseases  of  the  Will. 

Th.  Ribot.    30c.     (Is.  6d.) 

11  On  the  Origin  of  Language,  The  Logos 

Theory.    Ludwig  Noire.    20c.     (Is.  6d,) 

12  The  Free  Trade  Struggle  in  England. 

M.M.Trumbull.    30c.     (Is.  6d.) 

13  Wheelbarrow;    Articles  and  Discussions 

on  the  Labor  Question. 

M.  M.  Trumbull.  40c.  (2s.)  (Out  of  pfint). 

14  The  Gospel  of  Buddha. 

Paul  Carus.    40c.    (2s.) 

15  Primer  of  Philosophy.  Paul  Carus.  30c(ls.6d.) 

16  On  Memory,  and  The  Specific  Energies 

of  the  Nervous  System. 
Ewald  Hering.    20c.     (9d.) 

17  The  Redemption  of  the  Brahman. 

3i)c.    (ls._6d.)_   (Out  of  print) 

18  An  Examination  of  Weismannism 

Georye  J.  Romanes.    40c.     (2s.) 

19  On    Germinal    Selection    as    a  Source  of 

Definite  Variation.     August  Weismann 
30c.    (Is.  6d.) 

21  Popular  Scientific  Lectures. 

Ernst  Mach.    60c.     (2s.  6d.) 

22  Ancient  India;  Its  Language  and  Religions 

H.  Oldenberg.    30c.     (Is.    6d.) 

23  The  Prophets  of  Israel. 

C.  H.  Cornill.    30c.    (Is.  6d.) 

24  Homilies  of  Science.    Paul  Carus.  40c.  (3s.) 

25  Thoughts  on  Religion. 

G.  ,].  Romanes.    60c.     (2s.  6d.) 

26  Philosophy  of  Ancient  India. 

Richard  Garbe.    30c.     (Is.  6d.) 

27  Martin  Luther. 

Gustav  Kreytagf.    30c.     (Is.  6d.) 

28  English  Secularism. 

George, Jacob  Holyoake.    30c.     (Is.    6d.) 

29  On    Orthogenesis  and    the  Impotence  of 

Natural  Selection  in  Species-Formation. 
Th.  liimer.    30c.    (Is.  6d.) 

30  Chinese  Philosophy. 

Paul  Carus.    30c.    (Is.  6d.) 

31  The  Lost  Manuscript. 

Gustav  Freytag.    80c.    (3s.) 

32  A    Mechanico  -  Physiological    Theory  of 

Organic  Evolution. 

Carl  von  Nageli.    Summary.    20c.     (9d.) 

33  Chinese  Fiction. 

Rev.  George  T,  Candlin.    20c.     (Od.) 

34  Mathematical  Essays  and  Recreations. 

Herman  Schubert.    30c.     (Is.  6d.) 


35  The  Ethical  Problem. 

Paul  Carus.    60c.     (2s.    6d.) 

36  Buddhism  and  Its  Christian  Critics 

Paul  Carus.    60c.    (2s.  6d.) 

37  Psychology  for  Beginners. 

Hiram  M.  Stanley.  2.ic.  (Is.)  (Out  of  print) 

38  Discourse  on  the  Method  of  Rightly  Con- 

ducting the  Reason  and  Seeking  Truth 

in  the  Sciences. 

Rene  Descartes.    30c.     (Is.  6d.) 

39  The  Dawn  of  a  New  Religious  Era. 

Paul  Carus.    20c.     (9d.) 

40  Kant  and  Spencer. 

Paul  Carus.    35c.     (Is.) 

41  The  Soul  of  Man. 

Paul  Carus.    85c.    (3s.  6d,) 

42  World's  Congress  Addresses 

C.  C.  Bonney.    20c.    (9d.) 

43  The  Gospel  According  to  Darwin. 

Woods  Hutchinson.    60c.    (2s.  6d.) 

44  Whence  and  Whither. 

Paul  Carus.    35c.    (Is.  6d.) 

45  Enquiry  Concerning  the  Human  Under- 

standing and  Selections  from  a  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature 
David  Hume.     Paper.    40c.     (2s.) 
45     An  Enquiry  Concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals. 
David  Hume.    30c.     (Is.  6d.) 

47  The  Psychology  of  Reasoning. 

Alfred  Binet.    30c.     (Is.  6d.) 

48  A  Treatise  Concerning  the  Principles  of 

Human  Knowledge. 

George  Berkeley.    30c.    (Is.  6d.) 

49  Three    Dialogues    Between    Hylas    and 

Philonous. 

George  Berkeley.    30c.     (Is.  6d.) 

50  Public  Worship :  A  Study  on  the  Psych- 

ology of  Religion. 

John  P.  Hylan.    30c.    (Is.  6d.) 

51  The  Meditations  and  Selections  from  the 

Principles  of  Ren6  Descartes. 
Tr.  by  John  Veitch.    40c.     (2s.) 

52  Leibniz's  Discourse  on  Metaphysics. 

Tr.  by  Geo.  R.  Montgomery.     60c.  (2s.  6d.) 

53  Kant's  Prolegomena.     Edited  in  English 

by  Paul  Carus.    60c.    (2s.  6d.) 

54  St.  Anselm  :  Proslogium,  Monologium,  an 

Appendix    in    Behalf   of   the    Fool   by 

Gaunilon;  and  Cur  Deus  Homo. 

Tr.  by  Sidney  Norton  Deane.  6tlc.  (2s.  6d.) 

55  Canon  of  Reason  and  Virtue    (Lao-Tze's 

Tao  Teh  King). 

Tr.  by  Paul  Carus.    30c.    (Is.  6d.) 

56  Ants  and  Some  Other  Insects. 

August  Forel.    55c.    (2s.  6d.) 

57  The  Metaphysical  System  of  Hobbes. 

Mary  Whiton  Calkins.  _50c.     (2s.) 

58  Locke's    Essay  Concerning  Human   Un- 

derstanding. Books  II  and  IV  (with  omis- 
sions). Mary  Whiton  Calkins.  60c.  \2s.6d.) 

59  The  Principles  of  Descartes'  Philosophy. 

Benedictus  De  Spinoza.    Paper.  40c.  (2s.) 

60  The  Vocation  of  Man. 

Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  Paper.  30c.(ls.6d.) 

61  Aristotle  on  His  Predecessors. 

Tr.  by  A.  E.  Taylor.    40c.    (2s.) 

62  Spinoza's    Short    Treatise    on   God,  Man 

and  Human  Welfare.    Tr.  by  Lydia  Gil- 
lingham  Robinson.    50c.     (2s.  6d.) 


Sent  postpaid  to  anv  address  in  the   U.  P.   U.  at  prices  quoted. 
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The  Living  Age 


"LITTELL'S" 

Founded    1844 


FOR  sixty-five  years  The  Living  Age — still  known  to  its  attached  con- 
stituency as  "Littell's, "  from  the  name  of  its  founder — has  brought 
to  its  readers  every  week  the  most  interesting,  important  and  valuable 
articles  from  current  English  periodicals.  Its  range  of  selection  extends 
from  the  stately  "Quarterly"  and  "Edinburgh"  to  "Punch,"  and  in- 
cludes all  the  leading  reviews,  magazines  and  literary  and  scientific 
journals.  It  publishes  without  abridgement  the  best  essays,  fiction, 
poetry,  travel  sketches,  literary,  art  and  musical  criticism,  historical  and 
biographical  papers,  scientific  articles,  discussions  of  social,  religious 
and  educational  questions,  and  papers  upon  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  and 
INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS  from  the  ablest  writers,  together  with 
an  editorial  department  devoted  to  "Books  and  Authors."  ^  The 
variety  of  sources  from  which  its  material  is  selected  enables  The  Living 
Age  to  cover  a  wider  range  of  authors  and  subjects  than  is  possible  for 
an}'  other  single  magazine.  Although  it  gives  its  readers  in  the  course 
of  a  year  nearly  twice  as  much  matter  as  is  contained  in  any  of  the  four- 
dollar  monthly  magazines,  its  weekly  issue  of  64  clear  and  legible  pages 
makes  it  light  and  easy  to  hold,  and  enables  it  to  reproduce  important 
articles  almost  as  soon  as  they  reach  this  country  in  the  periodicals  of 
their  first  publication.  ^The  magazine  appeals  peculiarily  to  cultivated 
Americans  who  wish  to  read  the  best  expressions  of  English  thought  ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  never  so  nearly  indispensable  as  at  the  present  time, 
when  history  is  being  made  so  rapidly  and  Americans  are  following  with 
such  alert  attention  the  course  of  international  affairs.  ^  The  subscrip- 
tion price  of  The  Living  Age  for  one  year — including  more  than  3,300 
pages — is  Six  Dollars.  ^  Special:  A  Trial  Subscription  of  Three  Months 
— thirteen  numbers — One  Dollar.  ^  Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any 
number. 
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Mathematics  and  Philosophy 

Space  and  Geometry.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Mach 

This  book  is  a  discussion  of  the  nature,  origin  and  development  of  our  con- 
cepts of  space,  from  three  points  of  view;  viz.,  psychology,  physics,  and  history. 
Pp.  143.  Cloth,  gilt  top.     Price,  $1.00  net. 

Mathematical  Essays  and  Recreations.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Schubert 

These  essays  are  written  by  one  of  the  foremost  mathematicians  and  text- 
book writers  of  Germany.  They  are  of  a  simple  and  popular  character,  de- 
signed for  the  general  public.     Pp.  149.    Cloth,  75c  net. 

Magic  Squares  and  Cubes  By  W.  S.  Andrews 

Magic  Squares  are  of  themselves  only  mathematical  curios,  but  they  involve 
principles  whose  unfolding  should  lead  the  thoughtful  mind  to  a  higher  con- 
ception of  the  wonderful  laws  of  symphony  and  order  which  govern  the  science 
of  numbers.    Pp.  200,  numerous  diagrams.    $1.50  net;  7s.  6d.  net. 

Foundations  of  Mathematics  .  By  Dr.  Paul  Carus 

The  history  of  non-Euclidean  geometry  is  but  a  search  for  the  philosophy 
of  mathematics.  The  fundamental  concepts  of  mathematics  are  here  traced 
to  their  origiA.  Pp.  141.     Price,  75c 

Euclid's  Parallel  Postulate:   Its  Nature,  Validity,   and  Place  in  Geo- 
metrical Systems  By  John  William  Withers,  Ph.  D. 

We  owe  to  Euclid  that  orderly  metliod  of  proof  whicli  proceeds  by  state- 
ment, construction,  proof,  conclusion,  even  to  the  final  Q.  E.  D.  of  the  modern 
text.  The  foundation  for  his  system  was  certain  definitions,  postulates  and 
common  notions.  The  subject  of  this  book  is,  "Was  the  Parallel  Postulate 
One  of  Them?"   Pp.  vii,  192.    Cloth,  $1.25  net;  4s.  6d.  net. 

Lectures  on  Elementary  Mathematics  By  Joseph  Louis  Lagrange 

This   is   a   reading   book    in   mathematics,    interwoven   with   historical   and 
philosophical  remarks.    It  instructs  and  stimulates  intellectual  curiosity. 
Pp.  172.     Cloth,  $1.00  net;  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Foundations  of  Geometry  By  David  Hilbert,  Ph.D. 

This  book  is  a  new  attempt  to  choose  for  geometry  a  simpler  and  complete 
set  of  independent  axioms. 

Pp.  vii.  143.     Cloth,  $1.00  net;    4s.  6d.  net. 

Geometric  Exercises  in  Paper  Folding  By  T.  Sundara  Row 

An  attractive  mathematical  recreation  for  young  and  old,  given  in  a  way 
to  prepare  their  minds  for  appreciation  of  science  and  art.  The  book  was 
suggested  by  Kindergarten  Gift  No.  VI 11. 

Pp.  xiv,  148.     Cloth,  $1.00  net;    4s.  6d.  net. 

A  Brief  History  of  Mathematics  By  Dr.  Karl  Fink 

This  book  is  a  systematic  attempt  to  show  the  growth  of  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry  and  trigonometry.  The  history  of  a  science  possesses  value  for  every 
one  who  would  understand  its  development. 

Pp.  xii,  343.     Cloth,  $1.50  net;    5s.  6d.  net. 

Essays  on  Numbers  By  Richard  Dedekind 

These  two  essays  on  the- nature  and  meaning  of  numbers,  are  an  attempt  to 
supply  a  really  scientilic  foundation  for  arithmetic.  Translated  by  Prof.  W. 
\V.  Beman.  Pp.  115.     Cloth,  75c  net;    3s.  6d.  net. 


Elementary  Illustrations  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

By  Augustus  De  Morgan 

The  simpler  fundamental  principles  of  the  calculus  are  analyzed  and  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  historical  illustrations  which  prepare  the  student  for 
the  technical  reasoning  and  mechanical  processes  of  the  science. 
Pp.  viii,  144.     Cloth,  $1.00;  4s.  6d.  net. 

On  the  Study  and  Difficulties  of  Mathematics         By  Augustus  De  Morgan 

This  book  treats  fully  of  the  various  points  in  the  study  of  mathematics 
which  involve  difficulties  to  beginners ;  and  second,  it  outlines  a  course  of  study 
for  specialists. 

Pp.  vii,  288.     Cloth,  $1.25  net;    4s.  6d.  net. 

Geometrical  Solutions  Derived  from  Mechanics      A  Treatise  by  Archimedes 

Recently  discovered  and  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Heiberg, 
Professor  of  Classical  Philology  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen;  with  an 
introduction  by  Prof.  David  Eugene  Smith. 

Pp.  30.    Paper,  50c. 

A  Scrapbook  of  Elementary  Mathematics  By  William  F.  White,  Ph.  D. 

A  collection  of  notes,  recreations,  and  essays,  dealing  with  the  curious  prop- 
erties of  numbers,  and  explaining  many  mystifying  tricks  with  cards,  dice, 
magic  squares  and  other  mathematical  diversions. 

Pp.  248.     Cloth,  $1.00  net;    5s.  net. 

Portraits  of  Eminent  Mathematicians 

Three  portfolios  edited  by  David  Eugene  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

In  response  to  a  widespread  demand  from  those  interested  in  mathematics  and  the 
history  of  education.  Prof.  Smith  has  edited  three  portfolios  of  the  portraits  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  world's  contributors  to  the  mathematical  sciences.  Accom- 
panying each  portrait  is  a  brief  biographical  sketch,  with  occasional  notes  of  interest 
concerning  the  artist  represented.  The  pictures  are  of  a  size  that  allows  for  framing 
(11X14^.  it  being  the  hope  that  a  new  interest  in  mathematics  may  be  aroused  through 
the  decoration  of  classrooms  by  the  portraits  of  those  who  helped  to  create  the  science. 

Portfolio  No.  1.  Twelve  great  mathematicians  down  to  1700  A.  D. :  Thales,  Pythag- 
oras, Euclid,  Archimedes,  Leonardo  of  Pisa,  Cardan,  Vieta,  Napier,  Descartes, 
Fermat,  Newton,  Leibnitz. 

Portfolio  No.  2.  The  most  eminent  founders  and  promoters  of  the  infinitesimal  cal- 
culus: Cavallieri,  Johann  and  Jakob  Bernoulli,  Pascal,  L'Hopital,  Barrow,  Laplace, 
Lagrange,  Euler,  Gauss,  Monge,  and  Niccolo  Tartaglia. 

Portfolio  No.  3.     Eight  portraits  selected  from  the  two  former  portfolios,  especially 
adapted  for  high  schools  and  academies,  comprising  portraits  of 
THALES — with  whom  began  the  study  of  scientific  geometry; 
PYTHAGORAS — who  proved  the  proposition  of  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse; 
EUCLID — whose  Elements  of  Geometry  form  the  basis  of  all  modern  text-books  ; 
ARCHIMEDES — whose  treatment  of  the  circle,  cone,  cylinder  and  sphere  influences 

our  work  to-day; 
DESCARTES — to   whom   we   are   indebted   for   the   graphic   algebra    in   our   high 

schools ; 
NEWTON — who  generalized  the  binomial  theorem  and  invented  the  calculus; 
NAPIER — who  invented  logarithms  and  contributed  to  trigonometry; 
PASCAL — who  discovered  the  "Mystic  Hexagram"  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Prices 

Portfolio  1  or  2  (12  portraits)  on  Japanese  vellum,  size  11X14,  $5;  both  for  $8.50. 
Portfolio  1  or  2  (12  portraits)  on  American  plate  paper,  size  11X14,  $3;  both  for  $5. 
Portfolio  3  (8  portraits)  on  Japanese  vellum,  size  11X14,  $3.50;  single  portrait,  50c. 
Portfolio  3  (8  portraits),  American  plate  paper,  size  11X14,  $2;  single  portraits,  35c. 
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FOUR  IMPORTANT  BOOKS  BY  HUGO  DE  VRIES 
The  Mutation  Theory 

(Two  volumes) 

Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Origin  of  Species  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom 

VOLUME  I.  NOW  READY  VOLUME  IL  IN  PRESS 

Translators  :  Professor  J.  B.  Farmer  and  A.  D.  Darbishire 

VOLUME  I. 

Origin  of  Species  by  Mutation 

582  pp.  114  illustrations.  Six  colored  plates  (lithographs) .  Bibliography  and  index. 
Price,  $4.00  per  volume  net  (i8s.) . 
A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mutation  must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  the  possibility  of  inducing  mutations 
at  will  and  so  of  originating  perfectly  new  characters  in  animals  and  plants.  And  just  as  the  process  of 
selection  has  enabled  us  to  produce  improved  races,  greater  in  value  and  in  beauty,  so  a  control  of  the  mutative 
process  will,  it  is  hoped,  place  in  our  hands  the  power  of  originating  permanently  improved  species  of  animals 
and  plants. 

Intracellular  Pangenesis 

(In  press.)     300  pp.     Cloth,  $3.00. 

An  investigation  of  the  physiology  of  heredity,  especially  the  facts  of  variation  and  of  atavism.  A  critical 
survey  of  previous  theories  of  heredity  from  the  standpoint  of  observation  of  physiological  cell-life  is  followed 
by  a  summary  of  the  hypothesis  of  pangenesis. 

The  third  part  of  the  book  consists  of  a  chapter  on  Fertilization  and  Hybridization. 

The  whole  science  of  vital  phenomena  is  contained  in  what  TieVxits  czWs  the  Pangen,  a  special  hereditary 
character,  which  may  be  made  the  object  of  experimental  treatment  in  animals  as  well  as  in  plants.  It  is  a 
most  attractive  theory,  and  the  book  is  so  truly  scientific  in  its  simple  language  and  reverential  spirit  as  to  be 
easily  read  and  understood  by  the  layman  in  science  as  well  as  the  scholar;  and  the  preacher  as  well  as  the 
plant  breeder  will  find  in  it  many  fine  inspirations. 

Species  and   Varieties :    Their  Origin  by  Mutation 

Second  Edition,  thoroughly  Corrected  and  Revised,  with  Portrait. 
Price,  postpaid,  $5.00  (21s.)  net.  xxiii  +  830  pages.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top. 
The  contents  of  this  book  include  a  readable  and  orderly  recital  of  the  facts  and  details  which  furnish  the 
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